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rook Street” and “World- 
M^Con” were the banner head- 
lines in New York’s mass 
circulation tabloids last week. The wise 
guys on Wall Street had bitten the bullet 
and pulled out of WorldCom’s plummet¬ 
ing stock some months ago. But milli ons 
of small investors on Main Street USA - 
many of them from the more prosperous 
layers of the working class - were devas¬ 
tated as they tried to come to terms with 
the country’s latest financial scandal. 

Billions of dollars of capital - not just 
in the shares and bonds of WorldCom 
Inc itself, but right across the market - 
were destroyed in a few hours. The con¬ 
tagion spread across the globe, with 
London’s FTSE 100 index shedding 
around £24 billion in the immediate after- 
math. The dollar, already heading down¬ 
wards in recent months, became a 
one-way bet and was hit by wave after 
wave of short selling, to find itself hov¬ 
ering around parity with the once derided 
euro. 

In the meantime, markets have stead¬ 
ied somewhat, but they nervously await 
the next revelation of corporate fraud on 
a scale hitherto unimaginable, fraud that 
places a huge question mark over the 
whole of corporate America, the heart¬ 
land of global capitalism. 

Xerox, a component of the Dow Jones 
index and not exactly the raciest of 
stocks, came clean to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission about its inflated 
earnings statements and took a $10 mil¬ 
lion fine as punishment. Rumours 
abound that other DJ stocks, such as 
General Motors and General Electric - 
core holdings in the portfolios of every 
fund manager across the world - have 
also been cooking their books. 

Enron (energy trader), Adelphia (cable 
operator) and Tyco International (indus¬ 
trial conglomerate) - all of them guilty of 
gross misfeasance and mismanagement 
- were bad enough already, but World¬ 
Com dwarfed them all in the sheer audac¬ 
ity of its creative accounting. The 
atmosphere of disillusionment, betrayal 
and even a touch of outright panic were 
palpable. 

The official reaction to this phenom¬ 
enon was predictable: it was merely the 
‘bad apples’ or the ‘black sheep’ who 
were responsible for destroying trust in 
what is supposedly an otherwise per¬ 
fectly regulated, transparent and stable 
market. At all costs, capital has to avoid 
the recognition that WorldCom et al rep¬ 
resent the tip of an iceberg - a general¬ 
ised systemic failure. Hence, The Times 
assures us that US investors are a “hardy 
bunch” who have “plenty of historical 
experience of capitalism that... has some¬ 
times lived on the edge of the frontier”. 
However, “good capitalism quickly 
drives out bad capitalism, scandal is fol¬ 
lowed by reform” and “the US economy 
can recover at speed from the embarrass¬ 
ment ... wounds will be licked and entre¬ 
preneurs will quickly move on” (June 27). 

Just as predictable, though we have 
yet to hear it, will be the reaction from 
certain sections of the left, for whom this 
current crisis, in their catastrophist 
dreams, will (yet again) betoken the be¬ 
ginning of the end. 

To be sure, the demise of WorldCom 
looks likely to be a watershed event. 


Bad apples, 
rotten system 



When Enron went belly up, the 
White House was in an acutely 
embarrassing position. Enron’s 
boss, Kenneth Lay (known as 
‘Ken the boy’ to his long-stand¬ 
ing Texan friend, George W Bush), 
was not just a household name on 
the corporate scene, but also a big 
donor to the Republicans. 
Dubya’s buddy, it turned out, was 
a crook. Thousands of jobs, live¬ 
lihoods and pensions went down 
the tubes overnight, but when all 
the shredding of documents and 
spinning of lies was complete, we 
were left with the message that 
Enron’s Byzantine financial scams 
were ultimately attributable to the 
flawed genius of a brilliant entre¬ 
preneur. 

Had Enron and the other scan¬ 
dals not happened, we would now 
be being treated to the same sort 
of spin. After all, Bemie Ebbers, the 
founder and presiding genius of 
WorldCom, was a quintessen- 
tially American wheeler-dealer. 

Where else but in the USA could 
you find a man who was both a 
Baptist Sunday school teacher 
and a reckless sybarite, a man who 
started out as a milkman and owed 
his limited academic achievements to a 
basketball scholarship, yet whose folksy, 
straight-talking and incessantly brilliant 
deal-making supposedly bewitched the 
entire financial community? 

Given the scale and widespread nature 
of the crimes that are now coming to light, 
such simplistic ad hominem denuncia¬ 
tions of individual malefactors are obvi¬ 
ously not sustainable. Bush, hoping that 
the Enron story is now yesterday’s 
news, tells us that the WorldCom case is 
“outrageous”. The Justice Department 
launches a federal criminal investigation 
and the SEC demands that the 1,000 larg¬ 
est companies in the US must certify 
their accounts. Errant bosses might, we 
are told, end up in a federal penitentiary. 

The point of all this frenetic activity is 
to shore up what is clearly a sick finan¬ 
cial system in which all the parties - the 
companies themselves, and a small in¬ 
cestuous army of investment bankers, 
analysts, brokers, consultants and ac¬ 
countants - are involved in a tacit con¬ 
spiracy to rig stock prices, using every 
form of manipulation available to them. 
Keeping the price of stock high and talk¬ 
ing it higher is the name of the game, 
because this is the only way to attract 


the fresh finance capital essential to keep 
the enterprise afloat. It also brings rich 
rewards beyond the dreams of avarice in 
the form of bonuses measured in milli ons 
of dollars. 

WorldCom will come to be seen as a 
paradigm of the wild excesses that char¬ 
acterised the US stock market in the mid 
to late 1990s. Though the company was 
founded in 1983 - long before the so- 
called dot-com revolution - its meteoric 
rise could only have taken place in a situ¬ 
ation where all measures of real value 
were thrown out of the window, as the 
speculative internet bubble lured even 
the most sober investors into an unprec¬ 
edented spree. Devil take the hindmost. 
Seventy acquisitions in four years, paid 
for not in cash (‘never pay cash’ was one 
of Ebbers’ oft quoted aphorisms), but in 
the paper money of WorldCom’s ever 
growing stock market valuation. 

At its peak ($62 a share) WorldCom 
had a market capitalisation of nigh on 
$200 billion, which gave this single com¬ 
pany a paper value far exceeding the GDP 
of many countries, including, for exam¬ 
ple, the entire economy of Greece. Un¬ 
like the classic dot-com companies 
(immense hype, but no foreseeable prof¬ 


its) that went to the wall, once the 
bubble was pricked, WorldCom 
had and has real assets, carrying 
a reported 85% of all internet traf¬ 
fic between Europe and the US. 
The only slight problem was that 
this status was built on a verita¬ 
ble mountain of debt. 

It was the failure of WorldCom’s 
audacious $129 billion bid for 
Sprint in October 1999 - blocked 
the following year by regulators 
on grounds of competition - that 
signalled a deal too far. Thereaf¬ 
ter, despite the best efforts of 
friendly analysts and other inter¬ 
ested parties, WorldCom’s stock 
began a slow but inexorable de¬ 
cline. 

The crunch came earlier this 
year. Not content with the im¬ 
mense personal fortune in share 
options that he had accmed from 
WorldCom’s star status, Ebber 
had been betting heavily on the 
dot-com boom. When the bub¬ 
ble was pricked, he needed cash 
- desperately - to cover his losses, 
and his ever obliging chief finan¬ 
cial officer, Scot Sullivan, the real 
architect of WorldCom’s phe¬ 
nomenal performance, and now 
public enemy number one, was happy 
to oblige in the form of a personal loan 
estimated at some $400 million. When 
news of this largesse leaked out and the 
market took fright, the SEC belatedly 
decided to launch an enquiry into 
WorldCom. A routine audit of the books 
showed that some $3.8 billion of opera¬ 
tional costs had been booked as capi¬ 
tal expenditure over the last five 
quarters in order to enhance the bottom 
line. 

WorldCom’s accountants were Ander¬ 
sen - who just happened to be the firm 
responsible for auditing Enron. Back 
then, despite their shredders being in 
permanent overdrive, they were banged 
to rights. This time, their excuse is that 
Sullivan covered up essential informa¬ 
tion that would have enabled them to 
detect and report the scam. Even the Fi¬ 
nancial Times finds this plea to be “as¬ 
tounding”. Booking day-to-day 
operational costs as capex, effectively 
designating them as depreciable (but 
actually nonexistent capital assets) is the 
sort of routine fiddling that any trainee 
accountant would spot a mile off. 

So much for the detail, but how should 
we assess the financial, economic and 


political fallout from the WorldCom af¬ 
fair? Does it, for example, portend some 
kind of general crisis for the capitalist 
system as such? One’s first instinct is to 
say decidedly not. In the last decade 
alone markets have weathered much 
more serious events - true, billions in 
capital have been destroyed and perhaps 
millions of jobs have been sacrificed on 
a global basis, but the system itself has 
survived these shocks. Why? In great 
part because of a global capital surplus, 
with huge sums of money looking for a 
home and much of it finding a haven in 
US equity and bond markets, where his¬ 
torical returns have been consistently 
satisfactory. 

On the other hand, it would be foolish 
to ignore the sheer psychological impact 
of recent events on investors who are 
thinking of buying US assets. Confi¬ 
dence has already been badly shaken. If 
more skeletons emerge from the closet 
and it turns out that the barrel itself, rather 
than a few apples, is rotten, then the 
worldwide consequences would be im¬ 
mense. A significant flight of capital from 
US bond markets and an ongoing inves¬ 
tors’ ‘strike’ would basically bankrupt the 
administration, which is sitting on trade 
and budgetary deficits that are frankly 
unsustainable. 

We forget sometimes that the world’s 
mightiest and richest country is actually 
living on tick. Imagine what would hap¬ 
pen if the USA defaulted on even one 
small tranche of its debt repayments: as 
always, it would be the working class that 
would have to pay the price in terms of 
social provision, but the political dislo¬ 
cation resulting from such an event 
would be incalculable. Even leaving 
aside such nightmare scenarios, you 
could argue that the ideological basis of 
US hegemony in the post-Soviet era has 
already been severely damaged. No al¬ 
ternative? To thisl 

Ironically, it is not in the US, but here 
at home that the impact of WorldCom 
could first cause serious difficulties for 
the market. Blair assures us that such a 
thing could never happen here. Maybe 
he was out of the country on one of his 
globe-trotting ‘save the world’ missions 
when the Marconi scandal happened 
and nobody bothered to tell him about 
it? If the FTSE 100 index falls by another 
couple of hundred points, then the ma¬ 
jor insurance companies will perforce 
become distressed sellers of shares. See 
what that will do to the stock market • 
Maurice Bernal 
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E Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


What we fight for 

In his justification of the changes to the 
‘What we fight for’ column Jack Conrad 
correctly notes that those changes 
proved largely uncontroversial ( Weekly 
Worker June 27). 

There were minority viewpoints - some 
incorporated, some not - but on the whole 
the column reflects the way in which the 
party and the global situation has 
changed over the last period. Although 
the membership of the party have the 
right to form permanent or temporary 
factions on party questions, these fac¬ 
tions have not emerged over that time and 
this is partly because differences have 
been openly debated and assessed with¬ 
out recourse to factional organisation. 
What dismays me then is not really the 
substance of the column, but the proc¬ 
ess by which it arrived in last week’s 
paper. 

In our first rigorous discussion of the 
column at the aggregate of May 11 it was 
decided that the debate would continue, 
and so it has, but at the aggregate of June 
23 the draft column put forward by the 
PCC was tabled for immediate inclusion 
in the paper. Another working draft put 
forward by the Manchester comrades 
was discussed in the spirit of ongoing 
debate, but this was specifically not ta¬ 
bled by its authors for inclusion, imme¬ 
diate or otherwise. The PCC draft was 
overwhelmingly accepted and was pub¬ 
lished, on the grounds that the debate 
would continue and that the column 
would be changeable in order to incor¬ 
porate both new realities and new formu¬ 
lations. 

Imputations were made that the Man¬ 
chester draft was a factional document, 
as it expressed the minority viewpoints 
(on Israel-Palestine, Ireland, the USSR) 
of the Manchester comrades. I am totally 
unconvinced that John Pearson and the 
Manchester members are engaging in 
factional activity of any kind - minority 
viewpoints do not lead necessarily to the 
emergence of factions. The fact that the 
‘factional’ claim was made by the centre 
of the party against the periphery is a 
bureaucratic tool used against distrusted 
elements of the party as an attempt to 
politically isolate those “backward” ele¬ 
ments from that membership which is 
neither in the PCC nor the Manchester 
branch. 

The impression I received from the 
June 23 aggregate was that the PCC had 
decided that the column was going into 
last week’s paper and that was that. The 
democratic decision of the aggregate was 
that it should. I was in a minority which 
voted against it because I thought both 
the PCC and the aggregate as a whole 
were underestimating the importance of 
the column. 

The ‘What we fight for’ column is not 
just an SWP-style advert, as Cameron 
Richards had noted, but should be the 
crystallisation of the programme of the 
party. The column is profoundly impor¬ 
tant in terms of those reading it and, yes, 
we should have got rid of the old one 
years ago. We do need, however, to take 
care over the expression of our pro¬ 
gramme in the pages of the paper and 
rigorously examine the formulations. A 
steering group or commission should 
have been created (if only by email) 
which would have incorporated minor¬ 
ity viewpoints and so on. As it stands, 
the column is the product of one person, 
with minor revisions of emphasis and 
grammar. 

The formulation on the Soviet Union, 
for example, seems to me to be ill-thought 
out. It points to a particular analysis of 
the social formation which is highly con¬ 
tentious and which contradicts Jack 
Conrad’s statement that any formulation 
of what constituted the Soviet Union 
should be left to “historians and theore¬ 


ticians”. Of course, the question of de¬ 
mocracy is central to any understanding 
of the Soviet Union, but to imply that the 
problem of “Stalin’s Soviet Union” was 
that it was socialism without the demo¬ 
cratic content does violence to the com¬ 
plex history of the October revolution and 
what came after. 

The left opposition was not eliminated 
politically and physically by the bureauc¬ 
racy because of a lack of democracy in 
simplistic terms, but because of its inabil¬ 
ity to understand and master the kinds 
of social forces unleashed by a revolu¬ 
tion turning in upon itself in the aftermath 
of the German and Chinese defeats of the 
1920s. It is clear that the victory of the 
bureaucracy over the left and the united 
oppositions was, at least in part, a vic¬ 
tory of a certain kind of democracy within 
the Bolshevik Party - the Lenin levy in 
particular. The enemy of workers’ democ¬ 
racy within the Bolshevik Party for the 
Democratic Centralist group, the Left 
Communists and the Workers Opposi¬ 
tion was of course not Stalin but.. .Trot¬ 
sky. Yet Trotsky and the group around 
him were the only ones capable, for his¬ 
torical reasons, of salvaging the demo¬ 
cratic content of the revolution from the 
early 1920s onwards. 

We need more discussion about such 
formulations. In our haste to publish a 
new column we are abdicating our re¬ 
sponsibility to express the party pro¬ 
gramme effectively. We need a definitive 
column which, whilst not unchanging, is 
a relatively durable and scientific expres¬ 
sion of the programme. 

Maviyn Hudson 
Teesside 

More fool you 

I read your redrafting of ‘What we fight 
for’ and Jack Conrad’s explanation of it 
and was deeply puzzled. You make great 
play of the need for discussion and ar¬ 
gument to “constantly add to and enrich 
theory” as a means of building commu¬ 
nist leadership (which no-one could ar¬ 
gue with) versus the sterile sectarianism 
of much of the left and its prescriptions 
and instructivist regimes. All tme. 

But you follow this through with ... 
what? A whole series of prescriptions 
and instructions on what communists 
are supposed to be, what parties are sup¬ 
posed to be and what they do and how 
to behave. How is this different? And 
how does it develop revolutionary un¬ 
derstanding? 

‘Communists are this, communists do 
that, communists support the other’: in¬ 
structions and method (in the abstract) 
litter the statement and the long, explana¬ 
tory article about it, and all without any 
depth of understanding, justification or 
tackling of actual reality. 

What you don’t do is give any expla¬ 
nation about why communists should be, 
think, do or organise as you suggest, and 
form the hierarchical organisation you 
declare to be the only way forward for 
mankind. 

Worse than that, I would say all this 
‘organisation’ stuff is a substitute for 
what really matters - understanding the 
world. There is not any explanation or 
warning for the working class of the tidal 
wave of slump, crisis and war that is com¬ 
ing their way and what to do about it; 
about why capitalism’s profit-making 
system must always lead into the dev¬ 
astating slump and war crisis that World 
War I and World War II have already 
shown us, and which is beginning to take 
very solid shape again. What nonsense 
it is to self-importantly tell the world about 
the need to “ready the working class” 
when you are so patently not ready for 
anything yourselves and, even worse, 
obviously don’t understand anything. 

The place to start is the crisis of the 
capitalist system, which right this moment 
could not be more obvious in plunging 
stock markets, insanely inflating hous¬ 
ing prices, torn up welfare provisions 
such as pensions and hospitals, rapidly 


intensifying trade war (planes, steel, ag¬ 
riculture, cars, currencies themselves) 
and a deepening atmosphere of break¬ 
down, crime, chaos and upheaval. But I 
heard more about all this crucial stuff 
(quite literally) on the bourgeois TV’s 
Channel Four news this week (Stiglitz 
interview) - from an out-and-out imperi¬ 
alist IMF bureaucrat. Whole countries 
are tipping over the edge into starvation, 
chaos and desperation, like Argentina. 
And to prepare the world for imperial¬ 
ism’s only ‘solution’ to the clogging of 
the whole system with ‘surplus capital’ - 
war - the warmongering atmosphere is 
being escalated rapidly with George 
Dubya’s demonic ‘war on terrorism’. War 
on capitalist rivals is the real target of 
course: there is no such thing as ‘terror¬ 
ism’ as the word is used by Bush. 

Organisation and structure is totally 
secondary to being able to grasp the 
world - in the end, if the working class 
grasps a clear perspective of the imperi¬ 
alist system and the world class strug¬ 
gle (as detailed as can possibly be 
continuously fought for), it will find its 
own ways to organise and fight. Lenin 
did not invent or organise soviets in 1905 
or 1917 - they arose spontaneously. But 
Lenin did crucially understand what they 
were: the rapidly emerging practical revo¬ 
lutionary expression of a working class 
and peasantry which had reached explo¬ 
sion point. 

In this crisis you clearly do not grasp 
the emerging forms of worldwide strug¬ 
gle against the slump system, from the 
Palestinian fighters to the third world 
hostility expressed through such bizarre 
forms as Osama bin Laden, the Taliban, 
Hamas and the general muslim rejection 
of capitalism. Not Leninism of course and 
ultimatively not the answer - but no re¬ 
action either. But you stand against such 
an overwhelming expression of hatred of 
imperialism, instead of seeing the revo¬ 
lutionary forces that drive it. 

Lenin convinced the party he was 
right, many times over, winning the ar¬ 
gument. For the CPGB the “full open 
debate” (which is good) goes nowhere - 
you anticipate only “even greater inter¬ 
nal contradictions”. These will not be 
fought through to grasp the truth (and 
there is only one reality in the universe) 
but simply will fester in a great stew of 
factions and indecision. How can you get 
“unity of purpose” without battling out 
the understanding? When the govern¬ 
ment is mn by the CPGB and has to de¬ 
cide, say, on revolutionary war - how will 
it be done? Clearly you won’t even agree 
who is the enemy. 

Worse still, you don’t care. The most 
profound question for the working class 
and brake on struggle is to understand 
whether communism works (no point in 
fighting for it if it doesn’t) and central to 
that is to celebrate the heroic, success¬ 
ful, 70-year history of the Soviet Union 
workers’ state, and its achievements, 
while understanding the philosophical 
and leadership failings that led to its 
eventual liquidation under the dunder¬ 
head revisionist, Gorbachev. But for the 
CPGB this “can be left to historians and 
theoreticians to argue over”. Talk about 
abandoning the battlefield! 

More fool you. It is the working class 
that will be arguing over it as they over¬ 
take all the nonsense of all the sectarian 
left groups, and sadly you look as if you 
will be indistinguishably among them. 
Mitchell Blann 
Liverpool 

Eyewash 

I note that the CPGB has rewritten the 
‘What we fight for’ column. 

There is no mention of the ending of 
imperialist exploitation. There is no men¬ 
tion of self-determination for Scotland 
and Wales. There is no mention of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
mention of dialectical materialism. 

In the absence of the above, the ‘What 
we fight for column’ amounts to pious 


eyewash. 

Ivor Kenna 

London 

Sectarian SA 

The Socialist Alliance is the only vehicle 
of working class struggle in Britain. Eve¬ 
ryone should join it and no one should 
stand against it. A new workers’ party 
can only come from the mighty alliance. 
All unions should fund it. All community 
groups should stand on its programme. 
All groups in it should toe the SWP line. 

The SA is completely sectarian in its 
approach towards the working class with 
an over-inflated opinion of itself. Wel¬ 
come to reality, comrades. Perhaps next 
time you might like to carry out consist¬ 
ent work in the class - or at least get your 
mates to vote for you. 

Time to discuss how we build a new 
workers’ party, not a ‘united’, SWP-led, 
sectarian front group. 

John Thornaby 
email 

SWPEW 

Just out of interest, why is it that you 
don’t refer to the Socialist Workers Party 
as the ‘SWP in England and Wales’? 

Rightly you say ‘Socialist Party in 
England and Wales’ (because the Com¬ 
mittee for a Workers’ International in 
Scotland are separate), but don’t apply 
that to the SWP and Socialist Worker 
platform of the Scottish Socialist Party. 

Any logic or an error? 

James Thomason 
New Zealand 

Support England? 

John Reid says there is nothing wrong 
with socialists supporting the England 
football team and that really there are no 
consequences flowing from this support 
(Weekly Worker June 27). 

I read an article in the Independent on 
Sunday saying the English team’s strat¬ 
egy in the World Cup was negative, to 
say the least. One of the World Cup 
coaches was quoted, who said the per- 


This week’s column is dedicated to a 
group of people that are rarely men¬ 
tioned, but whose contribution is vi¬ 
tal to ensure the continued produc¬ 
tion of the paper. That is, those who 
contribute via the medium of stand¬ 
ing orders. 

This week £60 was donated in this 
way. And, apart from the obvious fi¬ 
nancial benefits, the regularity of the 
donation ensures that we can plan our 
expenditure in advance. I would ask 
comrades to seriously consider tak¬ 
ing out a standing order. Forms are 
available from the CPGB address. 

Indeed, if it wasn’t for standing or¬ 
ders, then weeks like this would be 


formance by England against Argentina 
was entirely cynical. I saw none of these 
comments in the rest of press because 
they wanted to keep the mood going and 
this is, whether we like it or not, political. 
My work colleagues weren’t interested 
in the Independent on Sunday's article. 
Surprise! 

I think saying there aren’t problems 
with supporting the English football team 
- or Tim Henman - is a very dodgy road. 

John Dove 

email 

Breakthrough 

It’s been just nine weeks since I discov¬ 
ered the Weekly Worker and the CPGB. I 
did this while surfing the worldwide web 
in search of information about the local 
election results in England. And haven’t 
things changed in those nine weeks! 

The breakthrough came when I used 
the form on the CPGB website to take out 
a subscription to the Weekly Worker. I 
decided to subscribe after reading the 
interview with four CPGB Socialist Alli¬ 
ance London local election candidates 
(Weekly Worker May 30). 

After receiving the first couple of is¬ 
sues, I decided to take up the special offer 
of six CPGB books for £21.50, together 
with Towards a Socialist Alliance party. 
As a former member of the Socialist Party, 
I found Towards a Socialist Alliance 
party and Which Road? of special inter¬ 
est. I left the Socialist Party in March 2001 
after its national agent, Hannah Sell, 
would not give me a certificate saying 
that I was a bona fide SP candidate in the 
June 2001 county council elections. 

Until I came across the CPGB /Weekly 
Worker website I was politically all at sea. 
I have just spent the last week going 
through all the archive editions of the 
Weekly Worker spanning from 1996 to 
the latest. 

I have now applied to become a Com¬ 
munist Party supporter and I will be look¬ 
ing forward to attending the Communist 
University 2002 for an intensive period 
of ‘re-education’! 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


much harder for us to absorb. Apart 
from these stalwarts, there was only 
£40 in my mail bag. Thanks are due to 
comrades EP (£20), PD (£15) and SN 
(£5). However, our final total is only 
£405 - £45 in the red. 

This does not augur well for the 
summer - usually a thin time for the 
fighting fund. What we need is a cou¬ 
ple of hefty donations to tide us over. 
Any offers? • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Bookshop Libel Fund 

Defend Housmans and Bookmarks - two bookshops facing a po¬ 
tentially ruinous libel case for stocking the anti-fascist magazine 
Searchlight . British law allows people criticised to sue distribu¬ 
tors of allegedly libellous material and this case is seen as a 
politically motivated attack on the left. 

Send donations, payable to 'Bookshop Libel Fund’, to: 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N19DX; or Bookmarks, 1 
Bloomsbury Street, London WC1B 3QE. 


Fighting fund 

Unsung heroes 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Disaffiliate or 
democratise 


A t the end of the Socialist Alliance un¬ 
ion activists’ day on June 29 (see re¬ 
port, back page), Liz Davies, SA 
chairperson, assured us that there was no dif¬ 
ference between the position of the Socialist 
Alliance and the Scottish Socialist Party on 
the question of union affiliation to the Labour 
Party. This was in response to a contribution 
from the floor by SSP member Sarah McDon¬ 
ald, who criticised her party’s unsophisticated 
approach. Its call for an immediate break from 
Labour weakened the working class in its 
struggle for a united fight against New Labour, 
she said. 

Liz Davies is clearly wrong on this issue. 
Certainly, there is common ground between 
the SA and the SSP. Both organisations ac¬ 
tively support the democratisation of the un¬ 
ions’ political funds. However, when it comes 
to the question of the link with Labour, there 
are substantial differences. 

The SSP openly calls for trade unions to 
disaffiliate from the Labour Party. It calls for 
branch autonomy regarding the political fund. 
It calls for a multiple-choice approach to where 
the political fund goes. By contrast the So¬ 
cialist Alliance opposes disaffiliation at this 
time. It does not campaign for it. It calls on 
union members to use the union link to fight 
for working class politics. The SA wants the 
union-Labour relationship to be a headache 
for Blair, while at the same time exposing his 
party for the anti-working class organisation 
it is. The SA supports the tactical approach 
adopted by the RMT to Labour. It supports 
debating the union link alongside building a 
mass alternative to the Labour Party for the 
working class. 

I spoke to Richie Venton, SSP industrial 
organiser, on the matter this week. I asked him 
to clarify what he thought of the SSP position 
regarding union affiliation and whether he saw 
a difference with the Socialist Alliance. 

Comrade Venton emphasised that at this 
stage in most unions the point was to fight 
for the democratisation of the union funds. 
However, he said that this must be linked to 
“broad propaganda” calling on the unions to 


‘ ‘make the break’ ’ from New Labour - or ‘ ‘Blair’s 
new Tories”, as comrade Venton called them. 

While he said that in most cases it was “pre¬ 
mature” for there to be concrete motions call¬ 
ing for disaffiliation, it was important for the 
SSP to be “unequivocal” that it was demand¬ 
ing just that: “Why should we stick in the 
Labour Party?” he asked. Indeed, by not call¬ 
ing for disaffiliation, he said, we were only 
creating illusions that the Labour Party could 
be reformed for socialism. 

The case of the Communication Workers 
Union was brought up. Comrade Venton told 
me that at the CWU conference this year the 
SSP had called for the union to implement its 
conference decision of 2000 to “cut all sup¬ 
port - moral and financial” to New Labour if 
moves were made to privatise the Post Office: 
“This would effectively mean disaffiliation,” 
he said. Although he welcomed the decision 
of the RMT to scale down its financial affilia¬ 
tion and to transfer funding to left Labour 
MPs, comrade Venton described this as a half¬ 
way house. He imagined a call to disaffiliate 


Democratising 
the funds 


If you would like to invite a 
speaker from the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance to address your trade union 
branch or wish to order copies of 
the pamphlet, please contact 


the SA at: Socialist 
Alliance, Wickham 
House, 10 Cleve¬ 
land Way, London 
E14TR 



now would have been “quite appropriate” for 
the RMT. 

Comrade Venton was quick to assure me 
that he opposed disaffiliation being linked to 
any moves to depoliticise the trade union 
movement - his party had called on unions to 
affiliate to the SSP. While this may be a propa¬ 
ganda move at this stage, it was important to 
make a clear call, he told me. All this was ex¬ 
plained - verbally and in a leaflet - at our March 
16 conference by comrade Venton himself. 

The SSP’s approach, despite some com¬ 
mon ground, is clearly not the same as the 
SA’s. It is clumsy and wrong. Of course we 
want to break the political allegiance of the 
organised working class from the Labour 
Party. However, this must be linked to build¬ 
ing an all-UK political alternative - a mass revo¬ 
lutionary workers’ party. This does not yet 
exist. The SSP opposes this and, by accept¬ 
ing the division of organised socialists along 
national lines, the majority of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance does not point in this direction either. 
The Socialist Alliance has come to a reason¬ 
able position - after an initial ultra-leftist ‘dis¬ 
affiliate now’ wobble by the SWP However, 
this position seems only to hold relevance for 
the SWP in England and Wales - what do its 
Socialist Worker platform comrades say in the 
SSP? 

According to comrade Venton, there were 
objective and subjective reasons for a slightly 
different tack in Scotland. This is undoubtedly 
linked to the SSP’s claim that the achievement 
of an “independent socialist Scotland” would 
spark working class advance in more ‘back¬ 
ward’ areas - particularly England and Wales. 
In reality workers in Scotland are no more com¬ 
bative or class-conscious than their counter¬ 
parts south of the border. 

The historical unity of the working class in 
Britain is under threat if we do not fight to 
build a common socialist perspective in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales - and that must in¬ 
clude a common approach on our relationship 
to the party that has traditionally held the al¬ 
legiance of workers throughout Britain • 

Marcus Strom 


communist university 2002 


August 3 - August 10 

Brunei University, Uxbridge 
Qust outside London) 

Metropolitan tube line 


Speakers this year include: 

Lutte Ouvriere 
Rifondazione Comunista 
Munyaradzi Gwisai ISO Zimbabwe 
Hillel Ticktin editor Critique 

Sean Matgamna AWL | 

Jack Conrad CPGB 
Bob Pitt editor What Next? 

Marcus Strom SA nominating officer 
Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance and FBU 
Al Richardson editor Revolutionary History 
Mark Serwotka general secretary elect PCSU 
Lee Rock regional London organiser PCSU and CPGB 
Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
Liz Davies SA national chair Alan Thornett ISG and many more 



All the certainties of the late 20th century appear to have vanished. The Soviet Union and voting Labour, the workers’ 
political revolution against Stalinism, linear social progress and the impossibility of European unity. Certainty 
has given way to uncertanity and complexity - political islam, the anti-capitalist movement, Le Pen and the Social¬ 
ist Alliance. How should revolutionaries assess this situation? How can we overcome obselete divisions? Debate 
these and other issues with an exceptional range of diverse speakers from Britain, Europe, Africa and Asia. 


full week (incl. self-catering accomodation): £120/£80 unemployed and students 

first weekend (incl. one night’s accomodation): £30/£25 one day (sessions only): £10/£7 one session: £5/£3 

Deposit: Send a cheque for £40 to the CPGB address to secure your place 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday July 7 - no seminar. Comrades are asked to attend ‘Marx¬ 
ism - the Fringe’ (see below). 

Sunday July 7, 5pm - ‘The General Strike’, using Ralph 
Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Gay Pride 

30th annual parade and festival, Saturday July 6, London. Pa¬ 
rade - 12 noon, Hyde Park Comer. Festival - 3pm, Hackney 
Marshes. 

Day-Mer festival 

Sunday July 7 - Clissold Park, Hackney: music and dance from 
Mauritius, Philistine, Spain and Turkey. Stalls, food, drink. 
Inquiries for programme, tickets, stall booking, etc: Day-Mer 
Community Centre, Former library, Howard Road, London N16 
8PR; 020 7275 8440; info@daymer.org 

Picket Star Chamber 

Free the seven anonymous internees from indefinite imprison¬ 
ment. Wednesday July 17,9am, special immigration appeals com¬ 
mission, 15-25 Field House, Breams Building (off Chancery 
Lane). Nearest tube: Chancery Lane. 

The Anti-Terrorism, Crime and Security Act 2001 allows any 
foreign national to be detained for an indefinite period if they 
allegedly pose a threat to public safety but cannot be safely 
returned to their country of origin. Between July 17 and 20 the 
home office will present secret evidence attempting to justify 
continued internment of seven anonymous people, held with¬ 
out criminal charge. 

Campaign Against Criminalising Communities: 020 7586 5892; 

knklondon @ gn. ape. org; www. cacc. org.uk 

Next CACC meeting: Monday July 15,7pm, 10 Glasshouse Yard, 

Barbican, London 

EC1. 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, 
every Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. For an independent Palestinian state with the same rights 
as Israel. For the right of both peoples to live in peace in their 
own territories. Condemn Israeli state terrorism, and islamic ter¬ 
rorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Worker-communist Party of Iraq, International Federation of 
Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, International 
Federation of Iranian Refugees, International Campaign for a 
Referendum for Kurdistan. 

New Labour, slop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, end¬ 
ing in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Parly wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and 
the struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdg 120 @hotmail.com 


MARXISM - THE FRINGE 


Sponsored jointly by 
the CPGB and Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty 

Saturday July 6, 5.15pm 

'Do we need a Socialist Alliance paper?’ 

Speakers: Clive Power, Dave Osier, Marcus Strom, 
Workers Power, AWL 

Mary Fisher room, Quaker International Centre, Byng 
Place (across the road from ULU) 

Sunday July 7, 5.15pm 

'Debating the euro: Should we save the pound?’ 
Speakers: John Palmer, Jack Conrad, AWL 
Mary Fisher room, Quaker International Centre, Byng 
Place (across the road from ULU) 

Wednesday July 10, 7.30pm 
'Israel/Palestine: the case for two states’ 
Speakers: Mark Fischer, AWL and others 
The Plough, Museum Street 
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WAR AND PEACE 


Communist 
Party books 


Europe versus 


A PLAN FOR I WHICH ROAD? 

MINERS I 



The S-avitfl Unicrri 

1 fecit rcvislu;bn Id cwJnteiTeiK&jSsn 


FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 


the 

enemy 
camp 


urs 

rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland's right to 
self-deter mi nation 


Problems 

Of communist ChrgHnriHjillnn 


inch Conrad 

4rtroducP0F1 bjf Mary Ward 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address. 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


W orld War U was, of course, fought 
out between two great predatory 
blocs. On the one side, the axis of 
Germany, Italy and Japan; and, on the other, 
the alliance of Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Yet within these bitterly op¬ 
posed camps, not least that of the ultimate 
victors, there were underlying rivalries and 
deep contradictions. Britain, the US and the 
USSR each wanted to do the others down. In 
that sense the war conducted against the axis 
powers was simultaneously a hidden conflict 
between Britain, the US and the USSR; a con¬ 
flict which continued and intensified after VE 
and VJ day. 

Britain won out against Germany. And yet, 
in 1945, the country lay exhausted and mas¬ 
sively in debt to the US. Britain’s Yankee cous¬ 
ins exacted their two pounds of flesh - 
controlled decolonisation and subordination 
of sterling to the dollar. Leon Trotsky’s pre¬ 
diction of an Anglo-American war proved 
accurate - except that it was carried out using 
other, peaceful, means. Till 1949 Attlee and the 
Labour government put up timid resistance. 
The empire in Africa and the Middle East was 
to be maintained and, when feasible, consid¬ 
erably expanded. John Kent, an expert on the 
‘close of empire’, writes that the “overriding 
aim” was the “re-estabhshment of Britain as a 
world power equal to and independent of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union”. Brit¬ 
ish weakness was viewed by Whitehall as “a 
temporary rather than a permanent phenom¬ 
enon” (A Deighton [ed] Britain and the first 
cold war London 1990, pi66). 

US might plus the aspirations of national 
liberation movements proved irresistible. 
What had been the world’s largest empire gave 
way to the insubstantial Commonwealth. Nev¬ 
ertheless the “special crisis of Britain”, keenly 
anticipated by ‘official communist’ theorists, 
failed to materialise (R Palme Dutt The crisis 
of Britain and the British empire London 
1957, p27). End of empire coincided with an 
unprecedented economic boom. 

Divisions between the US and the USSR 
were overtly antagonistic by 1946. Even be¬ 
fore the Japanese surrender, the US was bus¬ 
ily preparing for a new war to be unleashed 
upon the Soviet Union. 

Once Harry Truman received news that the 
US - and the US alone - had acquired the 
atomic bomb, relations with Stalin rapidly 
deteriorated. According to official minutes, in 
the summer of 1945 the US joint chiefs of staff 
adopted a policy of “striking the first blow” in 
a nuclear war (M Kaku and D Axelrod To win 
a nuclear war London 1987, p29). The ‘Stra¬ 
tegic Vulnerability’ war plan envisaged a sur¬ 
prise, “preventative”, attack on the Soviet 
Union. 

B29s penetrate deep into Soviet territory. 
Twenty cities are obliterated in the first strike. 
Within an instant millions perish. Conven¬ 
tional invasion quickly follows by sea and 
land. Moscow and other key centres are taken. 
Or so the Pentagon calculated. Having lost 
10% of its population and something like a 
quarter of its industrial capacity in the titanic 
battle with Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union 
was believed to be in no fit position to fight a 
World War m. Hence after the fall, or removal, 
of the “totalitarian” regime the plan was to 
dismember the Soviet Union and bring about 
a return of capitalism to the national parts. 
Tmman went into raptures about the atomic 
bomb being “the greatest thing in history” 
(quoted in ibid p33). 

The subsequent course of the cold war is 
well known and does not need repeating here. 
The Soviet Union collapsed in 1991. The US 
beat the “evil empire” without firing a single 
shot. As a consequence the US now exercises 
a global influence that puts all previous em¬ 
pires into the shade. Neither Alexander the 
Great nor Genghis Khan can remotely com¬ 
pare, let alone present-day Japan, Russia or 
China. Those, such as Samir Amin, Giovanni 
Arrighi, Andre Gunder Frank and Immanuel 
Wallerstein, who prematurely announced 
“the decline of the United States as a hegem¬ 


onic power” (see their jointly authored book 
Dynamics of global crisis London 1982), were 
evidentially suffering from what Istvan 
Meszaros calls leftwing “wishful thinking” (I 
Meszaros Beyond capital London 1995, 
p959). “America is now the Schwarzenegger 
of international politics: showing off muscles, 
obtmsive, intimidating,” complains a leading 
German journal (Der Spiegel September 1 
1997). By any serious reckoning the US must 
be regarded as super-imperialist and perma¬ 
nently militarised. 

Joseph Schumpeter could not have been 
more wrong. Against Marxism, he maintained, 
in his famous apologia Capitalism, socialism 
and democracy , that imperialism and militarism 
were essentially pre-capitalist or semi-feudal 
features - alien to the capitalist business ethos. 
(Schumpeter’s book, first published in 1943, 
as Ernest Mandel points out with damning 
praise, is “one of the few bourgeois historical 
studies ... worth mentioning, and vastly su¬ 
perior to Popper’s critique of Marx, let alone 
Hayek’s anti-socialist rantings” - E Mandel 
The meaning of the Second World War Lon¬ 
don 1986, ppl71-72.) 

Schumpeter tried to prove his thesis by 
claiming that in normal times the US pos¬ 
sessed no army or military bureaucracy to 
speak of. Vast ‘empty’ native lands in the east, 
an unthreatening and sparsely populated 
northern neighbour and weak client states to 
the south did indeed allow the US to ply a very 
different course from European capitalism. 
World War U changed that. Today US spend¬ 
ing on armaments outstrips that of Russia, 
China, Germany, France, Britain and Japan put 
together. 

As an integral part of the cold war, western 
Europe slowly coagulated into a single eco¬ 
nomic zone. Unity in Europe was encouraged 
by the US and Britain because it was seen as 
creating a bulwark against communism exter¬ 
nally and internally. Besides the Warsaw Pact, 
there were strong ‘official communist’ parties 
in Italy and France. With the end of the cold 
war in 1991 the European Union both em¬ 
barked on a course of eastward expansion and 
accelerated moves towards a common cur¬ 
rency. Sacrificing his beloved deutschmark for 
the euro was purportedly the price chancel¬ 
lor Kohl paid in return for French acquies¬ 
cence to German reunification. 

Relations between the US and the EU have 
been those of partnership. The EU being 
viewed essentially as an extension, or an arm, 
of Nato. Cooperation, however, takes place in 
the context of increasing tensions, as EU in¬ 
terests and cherished aims come into conflict 
with US unilateralism, bullying and imperial 
arrogance. To be more specific - barriers 
against steel imports, the imposition of chronic 
US indebtedness upon the rest of the world, 
shunning the Kyoto accord, abrogation of the 
ABM treaty, National Missile Defence, de¬ 
mands for immunity from prosecution by the 
international criminal court, etc. 

Over the recent period there have been a 
number of attempts to smooth out relations 
between the US and the EU. They mainly 
serve, however, to underline US determination 
to guard its national turf. Eg, through the trans¬ 
atlantic business dialogue the US proposed 
that EU trade regulations be subject to bilat¬ 
eral agreement. In other words the US wants 
to water down or veto EU legislation. The 
message is clear. US transnationals should be 
allowed to freely operate without let or hin¬ 
drance. At the same time the Bush adminis¬ 
tration violates World Trade Organisation 
statutes and imposes onerous tariffs. 

The EU has not limited itself to outraged 
protests and appeals to the WTO. There is 
plenty of evidence of EU-US divergence in 
other spheres. The EU helps finance the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority; the US backs Ariel 
Sharon’s ‘war on terrorism’ and refusal to deal 
with Yasser Arafat. The EU seeks construc¬ 
tive engagement with the Iranian regime; Bush 
brands it part of the “axis of evil”. Another 
important area is space. Against fierce US lob¬ 
bying the March 2002 Barcelona summit 


agreed to launch the $2 billion Galileo satellite 
positioning system, which - unlike the US 
system - is dedicated to civilian use. Galileo 
allows users - aircraft, ships, etc - to locate 
themselves to within a metre without any dan¬ 
ger that signals may be suspended because 
of overriding US military requirements. Before 
the project was given the go-ahead, French 
president Jacques Chirac gravely warned that 
US domination of space “would inevitably 
lead to our countries becoming first scientific 
and technological vassals, then industrial and 
economic vassals of the US” (quoted in Fi¬ 
nancial Times December 22 2001). 

More unites the ruling classes of the US and 
EU than divides them. Nevertheless stresses 
and strains are growing. A serious economic 
downturn would doubtless exacerbate things 
no end. As a result it is correct to say that the 
EU-US relationship is evolving into an an¬ 
tagonistic partnership. 

The EU has high ambitions. Ambitions that 
can be gleaned from the EU’s constitutional 
convention, which is meeting in Brussels 
under the chairmanship of former centre-right 
president of France, Valery Giscard d’Estaing. 
Consisting of 113 delegates, it has been given 
the remit of detailing various options and pro¬ 
ducing recommendations for the EU’s inter¬ 
governmental summit in 2004. Sixty themes 
were set for debate. However, in broad terms 
the constitutional convention is expected to 
produce answers to the knotty problems aris¬ 
ing from enlargement - the EU is expected to 
grow from 15 member states to perhaps some¬ 
thing like 37 by 2010. With such a political- 
economic bloc institutionally streamlined and 
under centralised direction comes the possi¬ 
bility of the EU playing a determining global 
role and thereby gorging itself on the planet’s 
human and natural resources as the imperial¬ 
ist top dog. 

Speaking to the opening session of the 
constitutional convention on February 28 
2002, Giscard d’Estaing looked magisterially 
towards the future horizon: “If we succeed,” 
he said, ‘ ‘in 25 or 50 years time Europe will have 
changed its role in the world. It will be re¬ 
spected and listened to, not only as the eco¬ 
nomic power that it already is, but as a political 
power that will speak as an equal with the big¬ 
gest existing and future powers on the planet” 
(see www.cer.org.uk). 

Introduction of the euro and the expecta¬ 
tion that it will soon function as an interna¬ 
tional reserve currency alongside the dollar 
are part of an agenda whereby the EU can 
politically challenge US hegemony. That is 
no fantasy. As alluded to by Giscard 
d’Estaing, in economic terms there exists al¬ 
ready a rough economic parity. Will Hutton, 
an enthusiast for EU liberal imperialism, writes 
that because of the euro, for the first time since 
World War II, the US “confronts an economic 
grouping approaching it in size and cohe¬ 
sion” (W Hutton The world we’re in London 
2002, p321). He c hillin gly describes the euro 
as a “weapon with which to fight back” against 
the US (ibid p322). 

As a land mass the EU is much smaller than 
the US. However, in population terms it is big¬ 
ger. The US has some 280 million inhabitants, 
the EU 350 million. By the standard measure, 
the EU has a lower GDP than the US ($7.8 tril¬ 
lion to $9.9 trillion). However, as Hutton points 
out, the US economy is more privatised than 
the EU and certain costs - eg, health and edu¬ 
cation - are not fully reflected in the calcula¬ 
tion of GDP figures for Europe. That, and an 
“undervalued” euro, explains why many 
economists estimate that the EU has a higher 
GDP than the US. 

The EU accounts for a greater proportion 
of world trade. EU exports amount to $850 bil¬ 
lion annually, compared with $780 billion for 
the US. Furthermore the US mns a gigantic 
trade deficit. That has been financed by for¬ 
eign purchases of US government bonds and 
stocks and shares. EU capital has snapped 
up a whole swathe of US-based corporations. 
Given Enron, WorldCom and Xerox, EU capi¬ 
talism seems set to become the latest model 
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others are supposed to copy. With the recent 
dollar falls there now exists parity with the 
once derided euro. Certainly under the terms 
of the Bretton Woods agreement the EU 
stands well placed to ease itself into pole po¬ 
sition in institutions such as the IMF. The US 
has 17.78% of the vote. But if the EU decided 
to vote as a bloc it has around 28% of the vote 
(some 23% for the eurozone plus Britain’s 
4.98%). 

The successful launch of the euro in Janu¬ 
ary 2002, and its rise in value six months later, 
gives the EU increased strength. Twelve 
countries now use the same currency for daily 
purposes - the biggest conversion in history. 
Transaction costs of changing one currency 
into another are now abolished within the 
eurozone. Capital thereby gains an instant 
profits boost. And it is not hard to predict that 
Denmark will soon reconsider and Britain will 
find itself in the eurozone in the short to me¬ 
dium term. 

Given the huge acceleration of international 
capital flows, no single central bank in Europe 
can hope to set exchange and interest rates in 
isolation, as longed for by the euro’s ‘no’ 
opponents in Britain to the left and right. 
While central banks in the US, Germany, Brit¬ 
ain and Switzerland have reserves of $653 bil¬ 
lion ($404 b illi on in Japan), the daily turnover 
of capital on the markets is $1.2 trillion. 
Margaret Thatcher once remarked, “You can’t 
buck the market.” With the free movement of 
capital it is indeed true that no central bank in 
a patchwork Europe can do that and hope to 
survive. Certainly Britain’s humbling experi¬ 
ences throughout the 1980s and 90s confirm 
the tectonic influence of the money markets - 
the suggestion that an independent Scotland, 
advocated by petty nationalists and national 
socialists alike, could withstand a flight of 
capital beggars the imagination. 

The single currency allows the EU to fix 
interest rates that suit the whole eurozone. It 
is thought that interest rates will be appreci¬ 
ably lower and therefore promote capital ac¬ 
cumulation. Weaker economies should be 
buffered. There is no longer an outside an¬ 
chor currency - the deutschmark or the dollar 
- which these countries are obliged to follow, 
no matter what their circumstances. Shadow¬ 
ing high German interest rates brought Brit¬ 
ain, Italy and France to grief in 1992. Individual 
countries retain fiscal policy - taxation, gov¬ 
ernment spending and borrowing - in case 
of adverse developments. But the over¬ 
all expectation is that the EU will en¬ 
joy the considerable advantages 
experienced by the US. 

In addition, as a world cur¬ 
rency the euro holds out the 
prospect of substantial rev¬ 
enue from seigniorage 
(central banks are in ef¬ 
fect paid by the bank¬ 


ing system in exchange for cash). Those out¬ 
side the eurozone who trade in the euro pay a 
surcharge for the privilege. Money can be 
printed in this case without triggering infla¬ 
tion. Some economists estimate that by 2010 
Britain would gain £4 billion a year - if it enters 
the eurozone (see A Fischer, Thomas Jordan 
and Caesar Lack Giving up the Swiss franc 
CEPR discussion paper, December 2001). 

Throughout the 20th century capital oper¬ 
ated in the US with all the blessings that come 
with a single economic space, common laws 
and a common language. Economies of scale 
have been augmented by successive waves 
of migrants - the latest being the 10 million 
Hispanics who came from Central and South 
America in the 1990s. They provide a pool of 
cheap, worst paid labour, which is often made 
all the more easily exploitable by the fact that 
much of it is illegal and therefore lacks basic 
democratic rights. 

Nevertheless, though the US has on aver¬ 
age a much higher per capita income, the pro¬ 
ductivity of the most advanced countries in 
the EU is greater. Output per hour in France, 
Holland, Belgium and the former West Ger¬ 
many has risen over the last 20 years so that 
they have now overtaken the US. Ireland, 
Austria and Denmark are not far behind. 
Higher US incomes rely mainly on the fact that 
people work more hours and have fewer holi¬ 
days. Americans work on average 50 hours a 
week. Feeble and politically compromised 
trade unions help to ensure that. It should also 
be stressed that average income does not 
mean the income of the average person - the 
supposedly classless US society is actually 
the most unequal amongst the advanced 
countries with the bottom 20% officially liv¬ 
ing in poverty, while the richest one percent 
hold 38% of the wealth. 

So the US and the EU are economically com¬ 
parable. However, when it comes to the realm 
of arms, the situation is very different. Annu¬ 
ally the US spends $290 billion compared to 
the EU’s $180 billion. And to this must now 
be added George W Bush’s projected $48 bil¬ 
lion post-September 11 2001 hike. 

During the Vietnam war the US military ma¬ 
chine accounted for nearly 10% of the total 
budget. In the 1980s Ronald Reagan j_ 
creased military spending to 
new absolute heights. Writing 
at the time, Jeff McMahan, a 
British-based US 
demic, percep¬ 
tively argued that J 
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signed to “cripple the less robust Soviet 
economy, ultimately bringing about the col¬ 
lapse of the Soviet system from within” (J 
McMahan Reagan and the world London 
1984, p4). The end of the cold war saw reduced 
arms spending in both the US and the EU. It 
was September 11 which allowed Bush to 
push the arms budget back to 1980s levels. 
Anti-terrorism is the new anti-communism. 

In military terms the US is in a different quali¬ 
tative league. Crude budget figures do not 
even tell half the story. Not that the US is 
omnipotent. But, whichever way you look at 
it, the US is in a position to forceably inter¬ 
vene in virtually every area where it believes 
it has vital interests at stake Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Taiwan, Panama, Colombia (the EU even had 
to rely on US air power in order to deal with 
Slobodan Milosevic’s Serbia). Let us briefly 
illustrate US superiority. 

Firstly, the US has a single army, navy, air 
force, etc, and a straight line of command from 
the White House downwards. The EU’s 
Rapid Reaction Force is in comparative terms 
a puny affair. More to the point, there are 15 
separate armed forces in the EU, each with their 
own political masters. 

Secondly, the Americans have the great for¬ 
tune of being able to easily speak one to an¬ 
other. In the EU there is a cacophony of 
separate languages. 

Thirdly, the bulk of the EU’s strategic capa¬ 
bilities are integrated into Nato structures, 
which are still dominated by US top brass and 
military bureaucrats. 

Fourthly, the disunity of the EU’s armed 
forces results in numerous sources of supply. 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy each have 
their own defence industries. Often they pro¬ 
duce systems which are incompatible - spare 
parts, refuelling facilities, weaponry, commu¬ 
nications, etc. 

Fifthly, the US is a global military power. It 
alone can exercise “full spectrum dominance”. 
The EU’s armed forces are essentially regional. 
The US has a network of geo-stationary sat¬ 
ellites, bases located in many different coun¬ 
tries - Cuba’s Guantanamo Bay, Greenland, 
Okinawa - and awesome fleets of aircraft car¬ 
riers, submarines and cmise missile ships rou¬ 
tinely patrolling the Pacific, the Mediterranean, 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, etc. 

Sixthly, the US possesses a huge nuclear 
arsenal. Only France and Britain are nuclear 
powers - and in terms of warheads, sophisti¬ 
cation, accuracy and reach hardly compare. 
Then there is the chemical and biological ca¬ 
pability which the US possesses in abun¬ 
dance and Bush’s son of Star Wars project. 

Whether or not EU rivalry with the US takes 
on a military dimension is an open question. 
But to dismiss the possibility is to turn one’s 
back on the blood-drenched lessons of the 
20th century. Capitalism engenders competi¬ 
tion by its very nature. One capitalist is pitted 
against another in the market. Equally one 
coalition of capitalist states resorts to military 
means when peaceful methods fail. Hence 
the mounting EU challenge to US eco¬ 
nomic supremacy carries profound dan¬ 
gers. Proxy war, cold war, accidental war, 
world war. 

Ideological lines of combat are being 
drawn. Liberals and social democrats 
*2^ boast that Europe has attained a 
\m^ higher, more humane, civilisation. 
fpf- That the US represents a brutal 
capitalism. The welfare state, pub¬ 
lic spending on health and transport are 
cited as evidence. So is the paucity of 
social provision in the US and the wid¬ 
ening gulf separating the ultra-rich and 
the poor. Ironically Thatcher and the 
Tory right thereby become ‘enemies 
within’, their unalloyed admiration of 1990s 
US turbo-capitalism branded anti-Euro¬ 
pean. Tony Blair and New Labour must 
shed pernicious illusions in the US 

7 model forthwith and wholeheartedly 
embrace the up-and-coming Euro¬ 
pean superstate. Otherwise they will 
be accused of being a pro-American 
Trojan Horse. 

Will Hutton champions EU 
imperialist unity on the basis of 
caricaturing both the US and 
the EU. Europe’s capitalism is 
based on “reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions”, dating back to “early 
Christianity”. The US, on the 
other hand, “is in thrall to an 
extreme brand of conserva¬ 


tism” and prone to use the “iron fist” (W 
Hutton The world we’re in London 2002, 
pp352, 357). Not to be outdone, the Republi¬ 
can right in the US depicts Europe as woe¬ 
fully undynamic, inflexible, statist and easily 
swayed by demagogic racists. 

Capitalism does not come in discrete mod¬ 
els, to be swapped one for the other accord¬ 
ing to intellectual whim or fashion. Eg, the 
Japanese, Singaporean, Swedish or Ameri¬ 
can. Social relations are in constant flux and 
assume a particular equilibrium according to 
the balance of opposite interests. Dead labour 
and living labour. Capital has no interest other 
than the continuous expansion of exchange 
value. Hope for humanity uniquely lies with 
the working class and its ability to struggle 
for a better world. 

On neither side of the Atlantic can capital’s 
paid persuaders admit the vital role of the class 
struggle in constantly shaping and reshap¬ 
ing politics. Nor the existence of another na¬ 
tion within each nation - trade unions, 
traditions of solidarity, Marxism and working 
class self-liberation. Europe’s post-World War 
II social democratic settlement owes every¬ 
thing to the clash of class against class. Noth¬ 
ing to the establishment’s supposedly benign 
desire to see fair play and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Useful lies. The ruling class in Europe 
put off socialism by organising far-reaching 
concessions. The same goes for the US. Roo¬ 
sevelt’s New Deal originated in the econom¬ 
ics of the working class, not the high 
bourgeoisie. Class struggle can reverse the 
rightwing tide that has polluted and suffo¬ 
cated US society since the days of Joseph 
McCarthy and Dwight Eisenhower. 

Siding with either the EU or the US is no 
option. Both sets of mlers are equally reac¬ 
tionary. Nevertheless the tried and tested way 
to fight for socialism is in unity; beginning in 
our case on the continental-wide terrain rep¬ 
resented by the EU. Communists and revolu¬ 
tionary socialists must also base their 
strategic evaluations on the probability that 
the working class in the EU will move onto 
the offensive sooner than workers in the US. 
To borrow a phrase - there is combined but 
uneven development. That is why the Social¬ 
ist Alliance’s manifesto is correct when it calls 
for “workers’ and socialist unity across Eu¬ 
rope”. Instead of the Europe of the bosses and 
unelected bureaucrats we stand for a “demo¬ 
cratic and federal Europe based on solidarity 
and cooperation” (People before profit Lon¬ 
don 2001, pi 9). 

Such an internationalist perspective directly 
posits the necessity of organising across the 
EU at the highest level - from the European 
Social Fomm to a Socialist Alliance of the EU 
and in due course a Communist Party of the 
EU. 

The idea that our side would be collectively 
strengthened if one or two of our national 
battalions aligned themselves with the ultra¬ 
right and forced upon the government of a 
Britain, a Denmark or a Spain withdrawal from 
the EU displays as much a lack of internation¬ 
alism as it does seriousness. Socialism in a 
breakaway country is the socialism of fools. 
Any reformist or revolutionary government 
that might arise amidst the turmoil would suf¬ 
fer instant retaliation. Fascist counterrevolu¬ 
tion or, that failing, isolation through 
asphyxiating trade embargoes and perhaps a 
joint EU-US ‘peacemaking’ force. 

Our strategy is resolutely opposed to any 
renewed ‘Balkanisation’ of Europe. The So¬ 
cialist Workers Party’s Chris Bambery, the 
Scottish Socialist Party’s Alan McCombes 
and Alan Thomett of the International Social¬ 
ist Group irresponsibly campaign for, or indif¬ 
ferently excuse, such a scenario. But, whether 
it comes from right or left, fragmentation can 
do the working class nothing but harm. Eth¬ 
nic cleansing, cleaving apart historically es¬ 
tablished workers’ organisations, national 
hatred. 

Communists strive for working class unity 
within, but against, the existing EU. Wining 
the battle for democracy in the EU and secur¬ 
ing working class mle in this geographically 
small but economically and politically power¬ 
ful comer of the world would give us a for¬ 
tress from where US counterrevolutionary 
threats could be confidently rebutted. The 
revolutionary contagion would then rapidly 
spread. That is the best service we in the EU 
can perform for our comrades in the Ameri¬ 
cas, Africa, Asia and Australasia • 

Jack Conrad 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


'Independents’ meet 


The second conference of 
Socialist Alliance 
‘independents’ was a small 
affair with large numbers 
staying away - it seems that the 
flotsam have fallen out with the 
jetsam. It was also politically 
confused. Battered and bmised 
from their bad experiences in 
the sects, the comrades carry 
with them all the problems of 
the past and precious few of its 
virtues. The approach remains 
bottom-up and decidedly 
localist. When it comes to big 
politics - ie, fighting fascism - 
the comrades appear to want to 
give out vainglorious orders to 
an army that they do not lead. 
Their vision of the Scottish 
Socialist Party is rose-tinted, 
while in the Socialist Alliance 
they have no perspectives other 
than moaning about the SWP 
being a majority. The hard 
factions in the Socialist 
Alliance would be ill-advised to 
look to these ‘independents’ 
for answers. Only by taking the 
lead - making an S A paper a 
reality by launching one 
ourselves - can we turn such 
comrades from being part of 
the problem into part of the 
answer 


I ndependents from across the country met 
in central London on June 23 to discuss 
the potential of the Socialist Alliance. 
Whilst under no illusions about the status of 
the conference, participants - who ranged from 
as far as Exeter, Sheffield and Walsall - were 
keen to outline their experiences and ideas for 
the future development of the organisation. 

The first session served as a report-back 
on recent developments and events, and led 
into a more general discussion on perspec¬ 
tives. It was clear that there was a wide range 
of experiences across the country. The point 
was made that the creation of the SA repre¬ 
sented a significant step forward for the non- 
Labour Party left, and a break from older styles 
of organisation that had characterised the left 
since the 1960s. 

It was generally accepted that the SA was 
effectively an ‘arms-length’ organisation of 
the Socialist Workers Party (who are, de facto, 
the dominant force within the SA since the 
Socialist Party left at the December 2001 con¬ 
ference). Some comrades reported that rela¬ 
tionships with SWP comrades remained 
fraternal and that positive work had taken 
place, but others stated (mainly from south 
and east London) that any effective joint ac¬ 
tivity had ceased due to problems encoun¬ 
tered in their localities. It was noticeable that 
these same areas had failed to build any sig¬ 
nificant organisation on the ground and had 
generally performed badly in the local elec¬ 
tions in May. 

All present considered it vital that the de¬ 
velopment of internal democracy of the SA 
must be a priority, if it is to survive and to flour¬ 
ish as a viable socialist alternative to the La¬ 
bour Party. It must be open, transparent and 
above all, democratic. 

Local elections 

Not surprisingly there was lengthy discus¬ 
sion about the recent local elections. Many 
comrades reported a decline in real member¬ 
ship and activity in the period before the local 
election campaign began. It was recognised 
that in some areas the SA had been able to 
attract a sizeable percentage, but this had been 
quite patchy and some results were an em¬ 
barrassment. Where the SA had polled 
strongest was in those areas where recog¬ 
nised campaigners had stood and had a his¬ 
tory of involvement locally. This seems to be 
the key and the point was made that, in fu¬ 
ture, preparatory groundwork and local in¬ 
volvement was vital before standing 
candidates. The conference rejected the ‘para¬ 
chutist’ approach that had been adopted in a 
number of areas. These results were often 
very poor and had entailed a lot of commit¬ 
ment from local activists for little return and 
clearly led to numbers of people becoming 
demoralised. 

Attention was drawn to the success of a 
number of local campaigns that performed well 
- notably the education-orientated Local Edu¬ 
cation Action for Parents in Lewisham, the 
Independent Working Class Association in 
Oxford and Hackney, and Kidderminster 
health activists. Despite the political limita¬ 
tions of these ‘localist’ approaches, a ‘bottom- 
up’ grassroots emphasis had been central to 
their gains and should serve as a lesson for 
all SA activists. Some comrades argued that 
these successes reflected a collapse of the 
traditional Labour vote, as the government 
had failed to deliver any real improvements 
for working people. 

The Socialist Party also achieved electoral 
success again and this was due to their cam¬ 
paigning work in certain localities. 

Overall it would seem that the way forward 
is to insist that the SA shifts from a mainly 
electoral organisation to a politicised cam¬ 
paigning one that can then lay firm founda¬ 
tions for future elections. 

What sort of SA? 

Another main strand of debate centred on the 
future of the S A itself. It was generally felt that 
unless the SA moved towards becoming a 
fully-fledged party it would be unable to play 


any significant left role in the future. It was 
clear that the SWP - as the major backers both 
financially and in terms of providing an infra¬ 
structure - has to decide whether to proceed 
down this road. To do so will not be easy for 
them, as it will entail abandoning their own 
party as ‘the’ socialist party but their failure 
to do so will lead to the slow strangulation of 
the SA. 

A number of comrades favoured a model 
along the lines of the Scottish Socialist Party, 
where Scottish Militant had willingly dis¬ 
solved itself but remained as an organised 
tendency within it. This is a serious and pro¬ 
found contradiction that the SWP and its 
members need to address in the coming 
months. The broad-based, multi-tendency 
Communist Refoundation from Italy was also 
held by some at the conference to be a work¬ 
able model. 

Comrades felt that the S A was currently too 
centralised and that the national structure 
should act much more in a support role for 
branches and regions. This would both reduce 
costs and bureaucracy, as a number of tasks 
could be better dealt with locally. 

Disappointment was expressed at the lack 
of effective city-wide structures - particularly 
in London - as a means of organising cam¬ 
paigns that went beyond local authority 
boundaries. The fight against the privatisa¬ 
tion of the tubes and the coordination of anti¬ 
fascist activity were cited as examples. 

Not surprisingly the need for some sort of 
national paper and or journal was raised and 
this must still remain one the key objectives 
of the organisation if it is to develop. Several 
comrades brought examples of newsletters 
and bulletins, which had been used to good 
effect locally, but lacked the resources and foci 
that a national organ would give to the SA. 

The question of what kind of organisation 
the SA is seeking to become needs to be ad¬ 
dressed clearly now. Some comrades felt that 
the present orientation of trying to recreate a 
left social democratic party with the slogans 
and aims of the 1970s no longer fitted with the 
tasks of the present. As well as debating 
whether or not to become a party, the S A also 
needs to consider, in equal measure, the need 
to align and relate to forces outside the tradi¬ 
tional areas of left. There is a wealth of organi¬ 
sational talent and political experience within 
the SA. This needs to be harnessed towards 
a greater goal than the recreation of a Bennite 
left outside the Labour Party. 

Proposals 

Please note that no formal voting took place 
on these proposals except for the proposal 
relating to a SA publication. These discus¬ 
sions were exploratory only and should be 
understood as an attempt to more clearly de¬ 
fine some of the key issues that independents 
might campaign about in the period leading 
up to the next annual conference of the SA 
which is to be held in February 2003. 

Building the alliance through affilia¬ 
tions (Nick Long, Lewisham SA): “This con¬ 
ference notes that under our present 
constitution it is not possible for community 
campaigns, trade union branches, trades 
councils, socialist groups, tenant associa¬ 
tions, etc to affiliate to the Socialist Alliance. 
This conference recommends that the NEC 
and national council consider drawing up rule 
changes to facilitate affiliation locally, 
regionally and nationally.” 

This proposal was generally supported by 
the meeting, although some comrades be¬ 
lieved it needed to be fleshed out a bit more. 
The major objections to it were that this was 
really ‘refighting the battle’ that was lost at 
the December 2001 conference and that the 
SWP would never accept it now. The major¬ 
ity of comrades felt that the argument should 
still be made because they believe that it will 
not be possible for the SA to grow into any¬ 
thing meaningful otherwise. 

The point was made that branches of the 
SA, where possible, should affiliate to local 
campaigns. Either way, this would act as a 


bridge between the SA and local community 
groups. Nick undertook to redraft the proposal 
in fight of comments in preparation for the next 
annual conference of the S A, to be held in Feb¬ 
ruary 2003. 

Organisational development (Nick 
Long, Lewisham SA): “This conference rec¬ 
ognises our collective aspiration that the So¬ 
cialist Alliance should eventually develop 
into a new socialist party of working people. 
We believe that the NEC and national council 
should consider the following proposals to 
move the organisation in that direction: 

i) Local Socialist Alliances should be the build¬ 
ing blocks of the SA. Vibrant, active SAs are 
the key to recruiting new members and win¬ 
ning the argument for socialism in local com¬ 
munities and neighbourhoods. SA branches 
should be free to determine their own struc¬ 
tures, select candidates, publish literature and 
adopt their own methods of working. 

ii) The NEC should work with local SAs to 
explore the possibility of establishing regional 
and city-wide SA structures to support and 
assist their development. 

iii) This conference notes that our member¬ 
ship system and administration is currently 
in a muddle. Local SAs are best placed to re¬ 
cruit new members, keep in contact with 
them and to involve them in the fife of local 
SA branches. The burden of processing 
membership and issuing membership cards 
should, in future, fall on local branches, 
thereby freeing the national office to concen¬ 
trate on organising national conferences, 
demonstrations, press and publicity, etc. 

iv) This conference believes that the SA 
should consider the adoption of a branch af¬ 
filiation system. Branches failing to affiliate wifi 
be unable to stand candidates, submit motions 
and send delegates to national conference. 
Attendance at future AGMs of the SA shall 
therefore be on a delegate basis from affiliated 
bodies and affiliated branches.” 

There was overwhelming support for this 
proposal. It was noted that Liz Davies, in her 
recent paper The next two years , had raised 
some similar arguments. 

Finance (from ideas suggested by Clive 
Searle, Manchester SA): “This conference 
believes that the annual subscription of £24 
is far too low and that it should be raised sub¬ 
stantially to put the Socialist Alliance on a more 
stable financial footing and enable it to inter¬ 
vene more effectively in future. The SA also 
needs to develop regular fundraising activi¬ 
ties.” 

While comrades agreed that the financial 
situation of the SA nationally was very un¬ 
satisfactory (in debt to the SWP by about 
£10,000), there was no consensus in the meet¬ 
ing for an increase in annual subscriptions. 
Instead comrades believed that local branches 
of the SA should develop regular fundraising 
activities following the example of the Leeds 
Left Alliance. 

The Socialist Alliance and anti-fas¬ 
cism (David Landau): “This conference notes 
the recent electoral successes of fascist and 
far right parties and the response by govern¬ 
ments and mainstream parties to move even 
further to the right on immigration. In these 
circumstances the Socialist Alliance should 
be committed to building and supporting lo¬ 
cal anti-racist and anti-fascist organisations 
which: 

i) challenge the fascists physically - ‘they shall 
not pass’; 

ii) challenge their ideas politically, but not by 
debating with them - ‘No platform for fascists’; 

iii) support community self-defence and, fail¬ 
ing that, organise support for individuals and 
communities under attack; 

iv) oppose deportations, support local anti¬ 
deportation campaigns, sanctuary or what¬ 
ever else is needed; 

v) support campaigns on an anti-racist basis 
for the closure of detention centres, reception 
centres, etc 

vi) encourage the unity of community and 
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trade union organisations around all of the 
above. 

‘This conference also suggests that the fol¬ 
lowing principles should guide the SA’s tac¬ 
tics in electoral confrontations with the BNP 
and other fascist and far right parties: 

a) The local SA should campaign against the 
BNP (or others), whether or not we put up a 
candidate. 

b) The local SA should only stand a candi¬ 
date if they think they have a reasonable 
chance of getting more votes than the BNP 
(or others). 

c) The local SA should take account of the 
need not to divert forces away from an anti¬ 
fascist campaign by standing a candidate 
nearby, where the BNP have a chance of win¬ 
ning a seat.” 

Comrades were generally supportive of the 


first part of these proposals (points i to vi) - 
the main point being that anti-fascist activity 
must fall within the remit of the SA and the 
S A must play a leading role in this arena rather 
than the Anti-Nazi League. There was much 
less support for the second part (points a to 
c) because comrades felt that it was very dif¬ 
ficult to produce overall guidelines for the 
many different local circumstances that were 
likely to occur. These decisions needed to be 
made in the localities. 

A Socialist Alliance publication: “This 
conference considers it essential that the SA 
produces its own publication. This will pro¬ 
vide the membership with a much-needed 
fomm for democratic discussion and for the 
exchange of news, ideas and experiences, and 
a vital means of building up its public profile. 


“As a first step in this direction this meet¬ 
ing resolves to launch a quarterly journal that 
will be open to all members of the SA. 

“We request that the Socialist Alliance na¬ 
tional council take the responsibility for pro¬ 
ducing this journal, subject to a strict 
guarantee of democratic access to its pages 
for all tendencies and individuals within the 
alliance.” 

This proposal was overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported and a discussion about the sort of jour¬ 
nal we need will be launched on the ‘indy’ list 
in the next few weeks. 

It was agreed that Dave Church would take 
overall responsibility for calling the next con¬ 
ference of ‘indies’ in late November or early 
December • 

Pete Weller, Pete Webster 
(Lambeth SA) 


Anti-Socialist Workers Party 


B uilding an alliance of socialists. With this 
motto, non-aligned members of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance held their second national con¬ 
ference of independents on Sunday June 23. 

At the national constitutional conference 
of the old Socialist Alliance, last December, 
the Socialist Workers Party were able to use 
their position as the largest single political 
grouping represented to impose their consti¬ 
tution: a constitution which, in the opinion of 
some of the other groups and many of those 
who did not belong to the S WP or any other 
political grouping, severely curtailed the 
power of the alliance to make its own decisions, 
debate issues openly and democratically and 
emerge as a force in its own right. 

Their refusal to compromise on the consti¬ 
tution provoked a walkout by the Socialist 
Party, whereupon instant elections were hur¬ 
ried through, during which a privately prear¬ 
ranged ‘slate’ was elected, which included a 
small number of SWP members and a major¬ 
ity made up of outsiders who went along with 
SWP plans for the alliance. This led members 
who had no other loyalties than to the alliance 
itself to get together and try to reclaim some 
of the spontaneity, independence and enthu¬ 
siasm - some of the socialist spirit which they 
had hoped for from the alliance at the time of 
its foundation. 

These ‘independents’ held their first con¬ 
ference some four months ago. It was well at¬ 
tended (about 60), but this number included 
many ‘visitors’ from the new leadership, which 
took up valuable conference time and made it 
very hard to come to a consensus. Many also 
came as ‘observers’, or quasi-supervisors. 

This time there were no more than 15 com¬ 
rades present: less, but perhaps better. The 
event marked a significant breakthrough. De¬ 
spite the short notice, comrades came from as 
far apart as Colchester, Exeter, Walsall, South¬ 
ampton, Sheffield, the London boroughs of 
Lambeth, Newham, Camden, Lewisham and 


Haringey. All came as enthusiastic activists 
at the centre of various struggles. None came 
in their official capacity (in fact, despite the fact 
that all S A independents were invited to come 
and/or to post up resolutions for debate not 
one of the national committee independent 
members did so). 

However, Dave Church, who recently found 
himself with no other option than to resign from 
the national committee, travelled up and par¬ 
ticipated vigorously, as did RMT activist 
Grahame Campbell, reporting from the front 
line in the battle against racism on the estates. 
Apologies were given from a substantial 
number of comrades who were not able to be 
present. Two had sent resolutions, which 
were discussed, notably a wide-ranging pa¬ 
per from David Landau (Islington), outlining 
approaches on fighting fascism and racism. 

Uniquely among all the meetings which 
have taken place under the auspices of the 
‘Socialist Alliance’ - including those of the ‘in¬ 
dependents’ - there was not the slightest hint 
of a ‘hidden agenda’. Resolutions and/or dis¬ 
cussion papers had been actively sought and 
had been posted on the net for all to see and 
prepare for. A full range of views was repre¬ 
sented in lively and constructive, not to say 
inspiring, debates. 

In all likelihood there were as many defini¬ 
tions of what was meant by ‘socialism’ as 
there were comrades present. But everybody 
was inspired by a common ideal: they wanted 
the alliance to emerge from under the SWP 
wing, and become a body which would be fi¬ 
nancially, organisationally and politically in¬ 
dependent, which could resist attempts to 
disperse it into outside single-issue cam¬ 
paigns, which could discuss its aims, objec¬ 
tives and strategy for itself - could thrash out 
policies on the issues it was involved in 
openly and democratically - its officers being 
appointed by and fully accountable to its 
members. 


Resolutions were agreed which pledged 
those present to urge on the alliance a greater 
emphasis on local campaigns and direct ac¬ 
tion - compared, for example, with the protest 
slogans and the detailed psephological ac¬ 
counting procedures which seem to have 
become the officially sanctioned obsessions 
of the organisation. After all, it would only be 
our willingness and ability to act dynamically 
and effectively in local community actions that 
would earn us the right to ask voters to tmst 
us. And, in the event that an SA candidate 
were ever elected, it would only be to the ex¬ 
tent that they could speak as spokespersons 
for communities that could they hope to bring 
about even the slightest reform. 

It was agreed to carry on campaigning for 
the right of community groups, trade unions, 
etc to affiliate to local SAs (or ‘branches’, as 
they ought to be called). Initiative, imagina¬ 
tion, creativity, independence should be highly 
prized, and a much greater degree of au¬ 
tonomy should be granted at individual and 
branch level. 

It was the general feeling of the meeting that 
we should make it clear that our aim had to be 
the eventual formation of a mass socialist 
party of the working class, perhaps along the 
lines of the Scottish Socialist Party. Mean¬ 
while, a first step along the road to becoming 
a real alliance of socialists would be a journal 
in which we could exchange views and recmit 
among the people we come across at work, in 
the community, in outside campaigns, etc. The 
strong support already expressed at the first 
independents’ meeting for a Socialist Alliance 
publication was once again confirmed. 

It was accordingly agreed enthusiastically 
to launch a quarterly journal forthwith, to be 
open on a democratic basis to all members of 
the Socialist Alliance, pending the assump¬ 
tion of responsibility for it by the national 
council • 

Julian Silverman 


Socialist Party 
excluded from 
Euro conference 

Last month’s conference of the European anti-capi¬ 
talist left, sponsored by the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International, was held in Madrid. The Social¬ 
ist Party was not invited. This is the revealing corre¬ 
spondence between the SP and a member of the 
conference preparatory committee 

Dear Francois 

We have heard that a further meeting of the European Left took 
place in Madrid on June 18 and 19. We are sending this email to 
ask why the Socialist Party (England and Wales) was not in¬ 
vited to this meeting, following our participation, along with the 
Socialist Alliance, SWP and Scottish Socialist Party, in the pre¬ 
vious meeting in Bmssels in December last year. We don’t know 
if you were on the organising committee for the Madrid meet¬ 
ing, so please could you forward this email to the secretary of 
that committee if necessary. 

Following the local elections in England last month, the So¬ 
cialist Party is still the only socialist organisation in England 
and Wales with elected councillors, polling 10,078 votes with 
34 candidates, an average vote of 296 (11.48%) per candidate. 
In the light of our election results and those of others on the 
left, we have recently written to the Socialist Alliance to pro¬ 
pose that our two organisations begin talks on the possibility 
of re-establishing a broad, inclusive alliance of the left. We at¬ 
tach a copy of the letter we sent for your information. 

We would like to continue to participate in European fomms 
that help to build links and coordination between left organisa¬ 
tions, such as the European Left meetings you have been in¬ 
volved in organising. We would therefore welcome a reply from 
the organisers of the Madrid meeting that explains why an invi¬ 
tation was not given to us on this occasion, and would wel¬ 
come a review of this decision for future meetings. 

Yours comradely 
Judy Beishon 

For the Socialist Party executive committee 
June 28 2002 

Dear Judy 

I answer in my capacity as member of the preparatory commit¬ 
tee and as one of its organisers. 

Why was the SP not invited? Because: 

(1) The SP left the Socialist Alliance. The relation to the SA is 
fundamental to judge the level of collaboration in England be¬ 
tween the main forces on the left. 

(2) The SA took a position not to invite the SP. This was ap¬ 
proved by the preparatory committee of the conference. The 
conference is not a fomm. It is a space and a tool for loyal col¬ 
laboration, political convergence and common activity on a 
European level. This starts obviously on the national level. This 
is clearly not the case for the moment, as is indirectly shown by 
the ‘SP appeal to the SA’ you added to your letter. 

(3) The SP remained silent after the Bmssels conference. Most 
of the organisations present adopted the common public state¬ 
ment. Some didn’t, because they had to consult their leader¬ 
ship. Afterwards, some signed, a few didn’t. The SP did not 
react at all. Knowing your political seriousness, this was for sure 
a political decision, related to a judgement on the conference 
itself. 

This third reason is circumstantial. The two others touch on 
the basic method of building these conferences. 

As for the future, I hope that the SP can get involved again. 
But this depends on the evolution of your relations with the 
Socialist Alliance. 

Comradely 

Francois Vercammen 

Preparatory committee, 

conference of European anti-capitalist left 

June 28 2002 
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REVIEWS _ 

Reality and dogma 


John Rose Israel: the hijack state Socialist Workers 
Party, originally published 1986, republished 2002, 74pp 
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The SWP writes off the entire Israeli population as reactionaiy 


I n the context of the second Palestin¬ 
ian intifada (which erupted as a result 
of the collapse of that American- 
brokered betrayal of Palestinian national 
aspirations known as the Oslo accord), 
and the rise to power of the butcher 
Sharon, with all that has meant for the 
Palestinian struggle, the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party has seen fit to re-issue a key 
pamphlet. Israel: the hijack state , - writ¬ 
ten by John Rose, a former editor of So¬ 
cialist Worker - lays out in some detail 
the reasoning and rationale behind the 
SWP’s position on the Middle East. It is 
not some characteristically patronising 
‘agitational’ piece, as are many of this 
vintage, but contains some serious, if 
flawed analysis, and thereby merits a 
considered response. 

It should certainly not be dismissed as 
a “notorious” tract, as comrades of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty have re¬ 
cently damned it - part of their years-long, 
eccentric campaign to portray the SWP 
and other leftists who deny Israeli jews 
have national rights as outright anti- 
semites. Such characterisations reflect 
not any Marxist critique of the SWP, but 
are merely a mirror-image of the SWP’s 
own guilty-liberal inverted chauvinism - 
as expressed in its frequent equation of 
any criticism of islamist political move¬ 
ments, and their often bloody and reac¬ 
tionary actions, with racism and western 
chauvinism. The AWL’s variant of this 
is an equally guilty-liberal conception: ie, 
that the historical suffering and genocide 
of jews at the hands of Nazis and other 
anti-semites dictates that jews can never 
be guilty of comparable crimes. 

Denunciations of Israeli politicians 
such as Sharon, for behaving in a man¬ 
ner reminiscent of the Hitlerites, as well 
as the admittedly overstated bald equiva¬ 
lence of the Israeli star of David with the 
Nazi swastika (which is increasingly com¬ 
mon these days in Palestinian solidarity 
milieux), condemned by the AWL as anti¬ 
semitism. This is somewhat strange: af¬ 
ter all, the swastika and Israeli emblems 
are compared as something ultimately 
evil and genocidal - however simplistic 
and overstated, hardly the mark of sym¬ 
pathies with Nazism! The minority of real 
anti-semites in the Palestinian movement 
are the likes of Hamas - which incorpo¬ 
rates the anti-semitic forgery The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion in its 
charter. 

These various complementary and 
contradictory symbolisms and equa¬ 
tions are thrown backward and for¬ 
wards repeatedly in the context of the 
Palestinian stmggle today. It may seem 
something of a digression to attempt to 
address them in this review, but in real¬ 
ity the issues involved are intimately 
bound up with those comrade Rose 
deals with. Indeed, the two sides of this 
heated but hardly illuminating kind of 
debate have a symbiotic relationship 
with each other in tailing the national¬ 
ism of the oppressed - or in the case of 
some, the nationalism of those who were 
formerly oppressed but in the current 
context have undergone a dialectical 
transformation into their opposite. 

This is certainly the case with Zionism, 
the ideology that still hegemonises, even 
if it does not solely constitute, the national 
consciousness of the main ethnic/reli¬ 
gious group of the state of Israel: ie, Is¬ 
raeli jews. Lor it is the case that while the 
jews were undergoing rabid and geno¬ 
cidal persecution in Europe from the late 
19th to the mid-20th centuries, Zionism 
was initially a mere semi-utopian (if reac¬ 
tionary) manifestation of the desire of an 
oppressed people for liberation from per¬ 
secution, based on myths of a better ex¬ 
istence in antiquity and the possibility of 
reclaiming that mythologised utopia in 
the modem world. 


In this context, there were many on the 
left in the period of the holocaust who 
were blind to the reactionary implications 
of the Zionist project for those unfortu¬ 
nate enough to be the main inhabitants 
of the Zionists’ ‘promised land’: the Pal¬ 
estinians. Instead they were at least par¬ 
tially taken in by the ‘progressive’, 
‘anti-fascist’, ‘anti-imperialist’ political 
posture that was characteristic of the 
mainstream of Zionism at that time. This 
epitomised a common enough problem 
on the left: that is, a tendency to lose sight 
of the historic interests of the interna¬ 
tional proletariat; to identify so com¬ 
pletely with the struggle of particular 
sections of the oppressed that the reac¬ 
tionary elements present in all forms of 
nationalism are ignored, or dismissed as 
insignificant. 

If anything, the example of Zionism as 
a reactionary movement of now world- 
historic significance, that had its origins 
in such a misguided movement of an op¬ 
pressed people, should stand as a warn¬ 
ing against this kind of opportunism. 
Which is, of course, the relevance of Is¬ 
rael: the hijack state to this whole dis¬ 
course. Lor this pamphlet contains within 
it a theorisation, with some pretension of 
coherence, which underlies the SWP’s 
own blindness to early Zionism’s mod¬ 
ern-day analogue as a manifestation of a 
movement seeking a reactionary solution 
to oppression - the more unsavoury 
forms of Arab/muslim anti-Zionism, in 
particular political islam. This is extremely 
dangerous, since these reactionary 
movements of the oppressed have the 
potential to do as much damage to the 
historic interests of the working class in 
this century as Zionism did in the pre¬ 
ceding one. 

Comrade Rose in fact acknowledges 
the near universality of pro-Zionist pro¬ 
gressive opinion in the period of Israel’s 
formation when he writes: “... the mer¬ 
est hint that there was anything wrong 
would automatically revive the fear of 
Nazism. All challenges would carry the 
deepest suspicion that they were anti- 
semitic in intention. To interpret this only 
as a victory for Zionist propaganda is, in 
a way, to belittle jewish sensitivities” 
(p45). 

Comrade Rose then goes on to explain 
why this illusion gained such wide cur¬ 
rency, from the closing of the ‘democratic’ 
imperialist states to jewish refugees to the 
sporadic anti-semitism and totalitarian 
terror of Stalin’s Russia - which under¬ 
mined the once-pervasive pro-socialist 


sentiments among European jewry. It 
does not take great genius to observe that 
similar perceptions and illusions drive 
those on the left today who equate vir¬ 
tually any criticism of the ideology, aims 
and methods of political islam with 
islamophobia and anti-Arab racism. It 
seems that some sections of the left are 
only able to recognise such problems 
with the benefit of hindsight. 

Much of comrade Rose’s pamphlet is, 
of course, unexceptionable. He elaborates 
at some length the squalid way that Zi¬ 
onists put their own movement’s aims of 
cohering ‘Israel’ above the lives of many 
jews who were under the gun of Nazis 
and other persecutors; how the various 
Zionist leaders collaborated with the anti- 
semitic ministers of the tsar; and indeed 
how German Zionists sought ‘collabora¬ 
tion’ with Hitler with the aim of a ‘national 
rebirth’ of the jews along the lines of Hit¬ 
ler’s own project; how as a result they 
denounced leftist agitation for a boycott 
of Nazi Germany. 

Comrade Rose also exposes how Zi¬ 
onists sought to stop the admission of 
jewish refugees to the US, in order to 
force them to go to Palestine. He goes into 
some detail about the infamous machi¬ 
nations of earlier Zionist leaders with the 
British, offering themselves as an ‘effec¬ 
tive guard’ for the Suez Canal and other 
British interests. This, of course, led 
straight to the Balfour declaration, which 
gave imperial legitimacy to the Zionist 
project, even if the British were not always 
entirely happy with the results. 

Written in the aftermath of the Begin- 
Sharon bloody invasion of Lebanon in 
1982, and then the Reagan attack on 
Libya in 1986 (which was closely related 
to US hysteria over Libyan support for 
Palestinian ‘terrorism’ against Israel), the 
pamphlet lays out in detail the SWP’s 
view of Israel as simply US imperialism’s 
‘guard dog’ in the Middle East. Indeed, 
comrade Rose tries to prove too much, 
so that instead of making his analysis fit 
the actual course of historical events, he 
ends up making the historical facts (and 
particularly, his view of their weight and 
significance) fit the SWP’s current politi¬ 
cal line. Thus he projects Israel’s current 
close alliance with and massive funding 
by the United States back through his¬ 
tory, with the assertion that, “After the 
Second World War, the US replaced Brit¬ 
ain as the world’s dominant imperialist 
power. US ownership and control of oil 
supplies increasingly replaced British 
control. Simultaneously the US became 


Israel’s primary sponsor when the Brit¬ 
ish mandate crumbled in Palestine” (em¬ 
phasis added, pi7). 

Comrade Rose produces an impressive 
array of statistics detailing the increase 
in American funding for Israel in the 
1980s, which rose from a net subsidy of 
$740 million in 1981 to $2,705 million in 
1985: ie, nearly quadrupling in the after- 
math of Begin’s butchery in Lebanon 
(p22). This is, of course, indisputable, and 
it is a matter of record that such levels of 
funding have become pretty much the 
norm ever since. However, comrade 
Rose’s own assertion that the US has 
been Israel’s “primary sponsor” ever 
since “the British mandate cmmbled in 
Palestine” is somewhat contradicted by 
a subsequent remark: “It was the 1967 war 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours 
that most convinced the US that it had 
in Israel an utterly dependable ally...” 
(p24). 

Rose then goes on to quote a glowing 
pro-Israel memorandum from the US state 
department: “Israel has probably done 
more for the US in the Middle East in re¬ 
lation to money and effort invested than 
any of our so-called allies and friends 
elsewhere around the world since the 
end of the Second World War. In the Ear 
East, we can get almost nobody to help 
us in Vietnam. Here the Israelis won the 
war single-handedly, have taken us off 
the hook, and have served our interests 
as well as theirs” (p24). 

All very well, but this hardly squares 
with the assertion that the US was Isra¬ 
el’s “primary sponsor” since the end of 
British rule. Nor does the fact that the 
1967 war, in which the rapid destruction 
of Nasser’s air force on the ground by 
the Israelis so excited the state depart¬ 
ment, was carried out by Israel using 
French, not American, aircraft. Comrade 
Rose does not mention this, but attempts 
to manoeuvre around the problem by cit¬ 
ing various exploratory and tentative US 
intelligence memoranda and the like 
about what alliances might be advisable 
and feasible, and the rather disingenu¬ 
ous assertion that in the earlier period (ie, 
before the Six Day War), “The exact mili¬ 
tary links between the US and Israel at 
this time remained a closely guarded se¬ 
cret” (p24). 

Such major world issues as Suez, 
where the British, French and Israelis’ 
armed attack on Egypt blatantly contra¬ 
dicted US policy and wishes, are played 
down by comrade Rose. Thus, “The US 
at that time saw this move as counterpro¬ 
ductive, and had to restrain Israel” (p24). 
Such a delicate way to describe an epi¬ 
sode that saw the bringing down of a 
British prime minister by US-inspired 
humiliation, and also the US delegation 
join with the Soviets in denouncing this 
action on the floor of the UN, in effect 
being seen as siding with Egypt! 

Likewise, the cmcial fact that Stalin’s 
USSR played an important role in spon¬ 
soring the formation of Israel - both 
openly through diplomatic support, and 
militarily through the despatch of weap¬ 
ons for the embryonic armed forces 
through its Czechoslovak client state - is 
effectively ignored by comrade Rose. 
The political purpose is, to put it cmdely, 
to push the erroneous notion that Israel 
is a US puppet state, pure and simple, and 
always has been. Or, as Phil Marshall’s 
introduction puts it, “The stmggle for Pal¬ 
estine is necessarily a struggle against 
imperialism. Because Israel is wedded to 
the US, it is also part of the structures of 


power in the Middle East region as a 
whole...”(p9). 

Effectively, this conception, read back 
through history, sanctifies all Israel’s op¬ 
ponents as effectively progressive ‘anti¬ 
imperialists’, while at the same time 
minimising the potential of any progres¬ 
sive opposition within Israel. This sim¬ 
ply justifies the de facto line of the SWP, 
which though it talks of the need for so¬ 
cial revolution, of the need for mass ac¬ 
tion by the Arab working class, sees no 
role for the working class of Israel itself, 
and thereby cmdely minimises the sig¬ 
nificance of dissent among Israeli jews 
themselves. 

Thus comrade Rose publishes various 
dubious snapshots of the views of Is¬ 
raelis: “... surveys of Israeli opinion con¬ 
firm that more than half of the Israeli 
population welcome Zionist settlement 
on the West Bank. Perhaps most strik¬ 
ingly of all, only one percent favour a 
political settlement with the Palestin¬ 
ians by withdrawal to pre-1967 bor¬ 
ders' ’ (emphasis in original, p71). This 
1985 statistic - highly doubtful in its over¬ 
all relevance in the light of the subse¬ 
quent, admittedly sporadic, mass 
agitation by many left Israeli nationalist 
elements, who see such a goal as a way 
to ultimately preserve Israel - is quoted 
without comment in the introduction to 
the 2002 edition, as if it represented an 
ongoing reality. 

Likewise, the mass demonstrations in 
and after 1982 against Begin’s butchery 
are minimised in terms of their signifi¬ 
cance thus: “Of course, there were brave 
souls in Israel who opposed the invasion 
of Lebanon and who tried to protest 
about it... But it was the giant pro-gov- 
emment demonstration that caught the 
attention of the foreign press, with its 
ominous sign standing out from the oth¬ 
ers in red letters and many copies: ‘One 
people, one army, one government’. A 
Hebrew-speaking journalist immediately 
translated it to her friends, pointing out 
its similarity to the Nazi slogan Ein Volk, 
ein Reich, ein Fiihrer. 

“The Israeli opposition Labour Party 
did nothing to stop the invasion of Leba¬ 
non. With just two exceptions, Labour 
voted with the ruling Likud party to sup¬ 
port the invasion. This fitted exactly the 
mood of Labour supporters, 91% of 
whom backed the war. As the scale of 
killing grew, the ‘Peace Now’ movement, 
reluctantly supported by the Labour op¬ 
position, did call a 400,000-strong dem¬ 
onstration. But this was very much of a 
one-off affair” (p33). 

In a way, this utterly dismissive view 
of the likelihood of internal differentiation 
of Israeli society sums up the SWP’s 
whole perspective - apparently the en¬ 
tire Israeli jewish working class as irreme¬ 
diably reactionary. A 400,000-strong 
anti-war demonstration in a country of 
seven million people is written off - yet 
proportionately it is the equivalent of a 
demonstration in Britain in excess of three 
million. Can one imagine the SWP dis¬ 
missing analogous demonstrations here 
or in the US, given some major war cri¬ 
sis? I don’t think so. 

Such massive demonstrations reveal 
a society riven with internal, potentially 
class-based, contradictions. Fertile soil 
for a left with a coherent position, able to 
resolve the question of Palestinian op¬ 
pression and liberation in a manner that 
upholds the rights of all peoples. 

What a pity, as this pamphlet certainly 
shows, that the SWP is so politically ill- 
equipped, so riven with Cliff’s New Left 
blind spot regarding the revolutionary 
potential of the Israeli proletariat, that it 
is manifestly incapable with its present 
politics of providing a lead in this 
regard • 

Ian Donovan 
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Imperialism, oil and 
the House of Saud 


Said Aburish The rise, corruption and coming fall of 
the House of Saud Bloomsbmy 1994, £8.99, pp326 



A lmost a year ago, September 11 
briefly put Saudi Arabia in the 
international spotlight. The man 
that was most likely behind the attacks, 
Osama bin Laden, is a member of a promi¬ 
nent Saudi family and most of the plane 
hijackers were also of Saudi descent. 
More recently, the silence of the British 
government over the Saudis’ detention 
and torture of four Britons on trumped 
up charges of being behind a rash of ex¬ 
plosions has once again raised questions 
about the murky nature of the relation¬ 
ship between Saudi Arabia and the west¬ 
ern world. 

Origins 

Comparatively little is known about 
Saudi Arabia and its House of Saud rul¬ 
ers by most westerners. However, they 
are hardly ideal partners in a ‘war on ter¬ 
rorism’ that, ideologically, has been 
wrapped in ‘democratic’ packaging. Yet 
western imperialism - first Britain, then the 
United States - has been instrumental in 
elevating the House of Saud to the posi¬ 
tion of power it currently occupies and 
in maintaining its mle against all odds. In 
return, the House of Saud has acted in 
support of western policy objectives in 
the region and, crucially, helped to ensure 
an almost constant flow of cheap oil. 

All this belies its rather humble origins 
as merely one tribe amongst the many 
vying for power and influence on the 
Arabian peninsula. Certainly, the Al- 
Sauds have always been ambitious. In 
1744 Muhammad ibn Saud, a tribal chief 
and mler of Dir’aiyah (a village now on 
the outskirts of the current Saudi capital, 
Riyadh), allied himself with Muhammad 
ibn Abd al-Wahhab, a conservative reli¬ 
gious thinker. Wahhab gave his name to 
Wahhabism, a particularly puritanical ver¬ 
sion of islam that put a stress on the purity 
of religious practice, conservative social 
standards and the unity of one god. This 
alliance was to prove highly significant, 
although it did not fully fructify until 
nearly 200 years later. 

From their base in Dir’aiyah the Sau¬ 
dis (here meaning members of the Al- 
Saud tribe, not Saudi Arabians) expanded 
their influence steadily through the re¬ 
gion. A clutch of cities fell under their 
domination. However, the area was un¬ 
der the sway of the Ottoman empire. A 
system of direct and indirect rule en¬ 
sured its hegemony and it was not about 
to let it slip. Muhammad Ali, a governor 
of Cairo and Ottoman satrap, was in¬ 
structed by his masters to put down the 
irksome Saudi insurgency. Eventually his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha, drove the Saudis 
back to Dir’ aiyah, which in 1819 was razed 
to the ground. Though the Al-Sauds 
surfaced again in 1845 - ruling Riyadh until 
1891, when it fell to the Al-Rashid family 
- they were eventually driven into exile 
in Kuwait. 

However, by the end of the 19th cen¬ 
tury the star of the Ottomans had waned. 
All of its borders were threatened. The 
Balkan countries rose in open revolt and, 
encouraged by the big European pow¬ 
ers, started to create a whole patchwork 
of rival nationalist states. To the east, tsar¬ 
ist Russia was encroaching on its terri¬ 
tory, defeating the Ottomans in 1877. 
Britain and France looked to extend their 
empires in the near east. Britain success¬ 
fully invaded Egypt in 1881 and France 
invaded Tunisia during the same year. 
Internally, the Caliphate was wracked by 
dissent and bureaucratic intrigue. 

Thus, by the time World War I broke 
out in 1914, the ‘sick man of Europe’ was 
already on its last legs. The eventual vic¬ 
tory of France, the United States and 
Britain against the Triple Alliance sealed 
the Ottoman Empire’s fate. Its territory 
was part of the spoils of victory. The 
Middle East was divided into British and 
French protectorates. 

First contact 

Meanwhile, the eventual founder of 
Saudi Arabia, Abdel Aziz Abdel Rahman 
Al-Saud (or Ibn Saud), had begun to claw 
back the land lost by the Al-Sauds. He 
recaptured Riyadh in 1902. In doing so 
he gave an early indication of his personal 


ruthlessness and the carnage that 
was to follow his ascension to 
power. He spiked the heads of his 
enemies on the city gates and 
burned over 1,000 people to death. 
Despite this early success, Ibn 
Saud recognised that he needed 
sponsorship from a major imperial 
power if he was to prevent a repeat 
of the debacle of the previous cen¬ 
tury and finally defeat the Al- 
Sauds’ tribal enemies. 

Initially, he sought sponsorship 
from the sultanate of Turkey, but 
he was rebuffed and forced to look 
elsewhere. Britain had signed a 
treaty with Faisal Al-Saud, Ibn’s 
grandfather, in 1865, and so it had 
had some contact with the Al- 
Sauds previously. Now, Britain 
wanted allies in the region to give 
it a foothold within the territory of 
the decaying Ottoman empire. 

The more allies it had, the greater 
its share of the Ottoman booty 
would be. Ibn needed Britain’s 
logistical and military aid to deci¬ 
sively defeat and subjugate his en¬ 
emies. From the point of view of 
both parties it was a marriage made 
in heaven. 

Contact was thus established in 1904. 
Britain agreed to advance Ibn Saud small 
subsidies, but beyond that did little with 
its new creature. These subsidies were 
used to expand and maintain colonies of 
Wahhabi fanatics, the Ikhwan, which 
would later form the backbone of Ibn 
Saud’s conquering army. World War I 
saw the Al-Sauds’ tribal enemies, like the 
Ibn Rasheeds, siding with Turkey. Ibn 
Saud thus attacked them with Britain’s 
blessing. Small subsidies became larger 
and a gaggle of advisers, alongside what 
was then advanced military equipment, 
were despatched to assist Ibn Saud’s ad¬ 
vance. 

Afforded a decisive advantage by Brit¬ 
ain’s backing and able to make use of 
Ikhwan fanaticism, Ibn Saud was able to 
bring the whole of eastern Arabia under 
his control by 1917. Britain’s vision of 
Arabia’s fate following Turkish defeat 
was clear: in the words of Lord Crewe it 
wanted “a disunited Arabia split into prin¬ 
cipalities under our suzerainty’ ’ (p 21). For 
his part, Ibn Saud, was, by and large, 
happy to acquiesce. 

However, another British protege in 
the region, the Hashemite monarch, King 
Hussein, was far from content. He had 
taken western Arabia, but was less ser¬ 
vile than Saud and was not keen on Brit¬ 
ish “suzerainty”, much preferring to 
exercise his own over an enlarged, inde¬ 
pendent and unified Arab nation. Rather 
than directly attack its erstwhile ally, Brit¬ 
ain gave Ibn Saud free reign to do the job. 
As Britain had pledged itself in 1915 to 
defend Ibn Saud’s territory, he was fight¬ 
ing a war that he could not lose. By 1925 
the Hijaz, an area that included Mecca, 
Medina and the most urbanised parts of 
Arabia, had succumbed to his armies. 

Bloodbath 

Ibn Saud now mled over a people with a 
myriad of different tribal and religious 
identities. To add to his problems, the 


social base that he could claim among the 
mled was thin. If the new territory were 
to be governable, then the creation of a 
unified identity was required. Given the 
fact that the new entity was created by 
conquest, with not a hint of any move¬ 
ment from below, this would have to 
come from above. In short, everything 
pointed to a bloodbath and that was ex¬ 
actly what happened. 

Wahhabism was a minority religious 
sect that viewed intolerance of other 
strands of thought as a religious duty. 
They were ‘heretics’ and therefore their 
treatment as sub-human was more than 
justified. As an ideology it was therefore 
well equipped for the task in hand: the 
unleashing and justification of mass ter¬ 
ror. The Saud loyalist Ikhwan were the 
obvious choice to carry out that terror. 
They formed the core of the Committee 
for Advancement of Virtue and Elimina¬ 
tion of Sin (Caves), a body which exists 
to this very day. Religious and non-reli¬ 
gious dissenters were butchered, as the 
Ikhwan murdered their way across the 
newly acquired territory. Houses were 
ransacked and whole towns were razed 
to the ground. Singing was forbidden, 
flowerpots were smashed, and telephone 
lines were cut because they were the 
work of the devil. In other words not just 
human lives were destroyed but the very 
fabric of higher culture was attacked in 
an orgy of barbarism. Shades of Afghani¬ 
stan under the Taliban. 

Eventually Saud became weary of their 
growing power. In turn they questioned 
his close relationship with Britain. Saud, 
however, had no intention of ending his 
reliance on Britain and the stage was set 
for the inevitable showdown. They re¬ 
belled against Saud, but the support of 
the British gave him the edge. Having 
served their purpose and secured the 
House of Saud’s domination, the Ikhwan 
were massacred (though they were re¬ 
integrated as the White Guard - later the 


National Guard). No doubt some 
on the modern left might have 
seen something ‘anti-imperialist’ 
or even ‘progressive’ in this rebel¬ 
lion of reactionary fanatics against 
a despotic British puppet. How¬ 
ever, the kind of ‘progress’ offered 
by the Ikhwan opposition can be 
seen in the intensity of the regime 
of terror inflicted upon the Saudi 
people by Caves. 

Oil 

Saudi Arabia is, of course, known 
for one thing above all others. 
That is the vast quantities of oil 
that the country produces. In 
terms of capacity it has no equal 
among the Gulf states. There are 
264 billion barrels of proven oil re¬ 
serves (more than a quarter of the 
world total) with up to one trillion 
barrels of oil probably being ulti¬ 
mately recoverable (Energy Infor¬ 
mation Administration report, 
January 2002). Not only is it 
present in vast quantities, but it 
is also cheaply produced due to 
flat land and huge deposits at shal¬ 
low depths. 

However, Saudi Arabia’s vast 
oil-producing potential was not recog¬ 
nised at first. The first oil concession was 
granted to a British company, Eastern 
General Syndicate, in 1923. Though East¬ 
ern General did confirm the existence of 
“some oil”, it sat on it. Britain itself was 
hardly in desperate need of a new source, 
possessing as it did access to ample sup¬ 
plies in Iraq, Iran and Bahrain; what is 
more, it was in decline as an imperial 
power. In contrast, America was in des¬ 
perate need of a foreign supplier of oil and 
was in the ascendant. In 1933, Standard 
Oil, a Californian company, won the con¬ 
cession for the bargain price of $250,000. 

Having attained his dominant position 
by aligning himself with what was then 
the world’s foremost power, Ibn Saud 
was not slow to recognise the shift that 
had taken place in global politics post- 
World War II. Writing in the margins of 
an agreement to lease the Dhahran 
airbase to America, he urged his descend¬ 
ants “to maintain the friendship of our 
American brothers” (quoted on pl61). 

The “American brothers”, in the 
course of time, made Ibn Saud himself 
and his successors fabulously wealthy. 
Previously they had been reliant on Brit¬ 
ish subsidies and revenue generated 
from muslims making the Hajj pilgrimage. 
Now, the opportunity to make money 
existed on a tmly mind-boggling scale. 
An unnamed prince, who allegedly gave 
away a new Cadillac when the petrol tank 
was empty and bought another with a 
full tank, is pretty mild example provided 
by the author of the House of Saud’s 
profligacy. 

As Aburish states, “Without the west 
there would be no House of Saud” 
(pl48). We have already seen how Brit¬ 
ain’s backing was instrumental in clear¬ 
ing Ibn Saud’s road to power. 
Nowadays there is a relationship of even 
greater co-dependency. On the one 
hand, the western world in general and 
America in particular benefits from 


cheap oil, with prices not just being kept 
down by the low extraction costs due 
to nature, but also by the active conniv¬ 
ance of the Saudi regime. During the 
period of the cold war, Saudi Arabia 
also provided a counterweight to Arab 
nationalist regimes like that of Gamal 
Abdul Nasser, regimes that tended to 
lean towards the USSR. It also lavished 
money on anti-communist forces in the 
region such as the mujahedin. Now, 
however, despite this role being much 
diminished, it remains a key, and usu¬ 
ally loyal, US ally in the region (though 
Saudi Arabia finances Hamas, it pro¬ 
motes disunity amongst other Arabs 
and would not dream of attacking Israel 
directly - anti-jewish propaganda is as 
far as it goes). In return America pro¬ 
vides it with an overarching protection 
against the numerous internal and ex¬ 
ternal threats to its existence. 

An obscene oil for arms system has 
developed. In return for cheap oil the mili¬ 
tary industrial complex of the US and 
Britain supply vast quantities of the lat¬ 
est sophisticated weaponry - battle 
tanks, surface-to-air missiles, fighter- 
bombers, ships, etc. However, this is not 
for the defence of Saudi Arabia or the 
house of Saud. There is too much hard¬ 
ware for the Saudi armed forces to use. 
Much of it simply msts. Furthermore the 
royal family does not trust its own peo¬ 
ple nor even the officer caste. For exam¬ 
ple, only those closely related to it are 
permitted to fly armed aircraft. In other 
words, the whole system - worth billions 
every year - involves the destruction of 
value on an enormous scale. British prime 
ministers - Labour and Tory, US presi¬ 
dents - Democrat and Republican - hap¬ 
pily connive in this colossal waste of 
productive resources. 

The Saudi regime has barely extended 
its social base beyond that which it en¬ 
joyed at its inception. Though George 
Bush and Tony Blair claim to be crusad¬ 
ers for democracy, their ally in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia is mn as a family concern. No political 
parties are allowed, let alone free elections 
to a sovereign parliament. Women are, 
of course, second class subjects and suf¬ 
fer all manner of humiliating restrictions 
and punishments. And around half the 
country’s sparse population consists of 
foreigners - Indians, Pakistanis, Palestin¬ 
ians, Filipinos, etc, who are treated little 
better than slaves. They are economically 
vital and do all the menial work - a ready 
source of revolt. 

Those in and around the house of 
Saud have amassed fortunes worth bil¬ 
lions. Up to their necks in corruption, they 
squander the country’s wealth on count¬ 
less palaces and gambling binges in Lon¬ 
don, Las Vegas and Monte Carlo. Despite 
imposing their fundamentalist version of 
islam on the mass of population, the 
princes and kings of Saudi Arabia use - 
and abuse - high class prostitutes and 
consume alcohol to the point of addic¬ 
tion. All this is common knowledge 
amongst the people. 

Thus, while having all the appearances 
of immense strength, the house of Saud 
is in fact highly vulnerable. They are 
hated and despised. Bin Laden is just the 
tip of the iceberg. Opposition - to the 
extent that we know of it - is far from pro¬ 
gressive. Left and secularist forces are, 
for the moment, less vocal than those of 
such fundamentalist demagogues, who 
offer nothing, apart from the promise of 
further horror and repression • 

James Mallory 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE _ 

Paper, plain 
and simple 

Andy Gunton of Streatham SA adds his name to a 
growing list of those calling for a Socialist Alliance paper 
and gives his reasons why it is so urgent 


U S capital has been shaken by 
scandal. Enron, Xerox and 
WorldCom have inflated their 
successes, pumping up their value. A 
gift. If we are prepared to take it. Prepared 
and organised. 

However, the Socialist Alliance suffers 
a major handicap. Those who would cel¬ 
ebrate capitalism or, slightly shamefaced, 
point to the paucity of alternatives, con¬ 
trol the media; what we watch and read. 
Murdoch and Berlusconi, Time Warner 
et al enjoy near monopolies. The smaller, 
‘independent’ media-owners share their 
loyalty to the supremacy of dead labour 
over living labour, capital over worker. 

Tme, the SA can steal itself coverage 
in the bourgeois press. Indeed, the work 
of our press committee during our gen¬ 
eral election campaign was exemplary. But 
to rely on the bosses’ media to promote 
our message unadulterated would be 
naive. How then does the SA take our 
message of socialism and human libera¬ 
tion into the mainstream? To pose the 
question is to provide the answer. 

But to create a voice of our own de¬ 
mands a change in the way we think and 
organise. It demands the subsuming of 
our separate - and debilitating - sect¬ 
building projects to the task of forging a 
class. Not just in itself, fighting this or that 
trade union struggle, hospital closure or 
deportation - important as these are - but 
for itself. A class that can challenge capi¬ 


talism politically. 

This does not mean that we hide our 
differences. Far from it. It does, however, 
demand that we take our debates seri¬ 
ously, make them the property of ‘ordi¬ 
nary’ workers. 

According to our comrades in the 
Socialist Workers Party, the Socialist 
Alliance exists to contest elections and 
elections alone. It is a united front of a 
special type - most definitely not a proto¬ 
party, pre-party or other such beast. 

This turns logic on its head. Socialism 
will not come about by parliamentary 
majority. To refuse to contest elections 
would be criminal. They provide a pow¬ 
erful tool in mobilising workers. However, 
what is paramount is self-activity. Just as 
socialism will not come via an enabling 
bill in parliament, neither will it be the prod¬ 
uct of a benign, educated, intellectual 
elite. 

The Russian Revolution failed be¬ 
cause it was isolated, because the Rus¬ 
sian working class was a tiny, militant 
minority in an economically backward 
and overwhelmingly peasant country. 
And because the ravages of civil war 
and foreign intervention all but wiped out 
the working class as a political force. But 
to point to objective factors alone is to 
fatally ignore the role of the subjective in 
history. Revolution is not a single, iso¬ 
lated incident. It is an unfolding struggle 
of the new against the old. 


The victory of bureaucratic reaction in 
the Soviet Union was not a foregone 
conclusion, even given the poverty of 
the material and economic forces be¬ 
queathed the fledgling republic. A con¬ 
scious and politically sophisticated 
working class should - and would - have 
struggled against the resurrection of 
privilege and exploitation. 

What is required is education. Not 
learning by rote or mystical incantations 
about the evils of capitalism. The crea¬ 
tion of a class which engages with ideas 
and learns to think for itself is key. From 
such material, working class leaders - and 
self-activating classes - are created. 

All this must find expression through 
a common press. Those who condemn 
the project of an SA paper as a potential 
Tower of Babel show their own timidity 
and a distmst of the class. Workers will 
be confused by opposing ideas, debate 
and conflict, they opine. Really? 

It would appear to be a self-evident 
tmth that, if the Socialist Alliance is to 
mount a serious political challenge to 
Blair’s New Fabour, it must draw into its 
ranks the most conscious and partisan 
of our class. And every new member will 
bring with them their own ideas and his¬ 
tory. As an organisation we must address 
what divides us as much as what unites 
us - publicly. 

An S A paper, therefore, must be a po¬ 
litical paper. Feeding workers a diet of 
trade unionism pure and simple will dis¬ 
arm them for the struggles that lie ahead. 
The debates around programme and tac¬ 
tics, and, indeed, the very nature of so¬ 
cialism, are not ours alone. 

Organisational divisions on the left re¬ 
flect very real political differences. These 
will not disappear overnight. To pretend 
otherwise would be dishonest. However, 
these differences do not prevent unity 
around a revolutionary programme, a 
common project. The history of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party itself demonstrates that. 

The reality of the Bolshevik press il¬ 
lustrates the role a putative S A paper can 
play. A collective organiser, a tool for 
debating and clarifying ideas. One which 
serves not to ‘confuse’ workers, but to 
educate and organise a class. 

It also provides us with a ‘profile’ in 
society at large. If we are to win the bat¬ 
tle of ideas within our class and beyond, 
we must first put our ideas forward: test 
them against reality. Challenge perceived 
and accepted notions of what is ‘com¬ 
mon sense’ and what is possible. 

At present we lack such a collective 
medium. What is currently produced by 
the left is too often one-sided and, 
frankly, patronising. It also lacks ambi¬ 
tion. We should aim to replace - not rep¬ 
licate - the likes of The Mirror as the 
staple, daily consumption of our class. 

However, more imperative given our 
current inadequate level of organisation, 
we need a collective organiser to give 
independent life to the Socialist Alliance. 
We need a collective voice, a common 
press to provide the skeleton of an ac¬ 
tive and combative organisation: with 
official sanction if possible, without it if 
necessary • 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we should settle for 
a loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. 
Others want a 'relatively durable’ united front. For these com¬ 
rades the word 'party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is 
an anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 'party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or, worse, sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ 
are expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face ex¬ 
pulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a com¬ 
mon elected leadership, common election candidates and com¬ 
mon finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially registered 
as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a genuine 
party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history and con¬ 
taining a thorough analysis of the submissions to the Socialist 
Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet presents 
the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alliance party con¬ 
tains extensive new material and has been updated 


throughout. 



£7.00 

(Includes p&p) 
Available from the CPGB address 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist Alliance 
newspaper has been launched by three 
leading members, Dave Church, Marcus 
Strom and Marlin Thomas. To add your 
name to the appeal please email your 
support to: marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Alliance must 
launch a regular, campaigning newspaper as an urgent priority. 
This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist Alliance, main¬ 
tain our public profile between elections and give news, analy¬ 
sis and practical guidance to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A Socialist Alliance 
paper must have space for the open exchange of ideas, for com¬ 
radely polemic and the presentation of minority views. Wherever 
possible, we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propaganda in its pages. 
Working class readers should not be patronised or talked down 
to. Our paper must carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as 
snappy, factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an official publica¬ 
tion, the minority should fight for the launch of an unofficial pa¬ 
per. 


Initial signatories 

Dave Church 

Marcus Strom (chair, Fondon So¬ 
cialist Alliance; executive committee) 
Martin Thomas (executive commit¬ 
tee) 

Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Streatham) 

Janine Booth (Hackney) 

John Bridge (Camden) 

Alison Brown (Sheffield) 

James Bull (Teesside) 

Matthew Caygill (Feeds) 

Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 

Steve Cooke 

Lawrie Coombs (Teesside) 

Chris Croome 

Mervyn Davies (Colchester) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Laura Duval (Bedfordshire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedfordshire) 
Mark Ferguson (Bedfordshire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler 

Steve Freeman (Bedfordshire) 
Ray Gaston (Feeds steering com¬ 
mittee) 

Darrell Goodliffe (Cambridgeshire) 
Andy Gunton (Streatham) 


Chris Jones (chair, Merseyside) 
Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedfordshire) 
Terry Liddle (treasurer, Greenwich) 
Lesley Mahmood (executive com¬ 
mittee, coordinator Merseyside) 
Anne Me Shane (chair, Hackney) 
Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 
Duncan Morrison (Fewisham) 
Harry Nugent (Bedfordshire) 
Dave Osier (Islington) 

Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Nottinghamshire) 
Mike Perkins (Southampton) 
Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 

Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 

Peter Radcliff (Nottingham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 

Geoff Smith (South Birmigham) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 

Alan Stevens (chair, Greenwich) 
Danny Thompson (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Turner (Bedfordshire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colchester) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridgeshire) 
Paul Willoughby (East Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Feicester) 

Patrick Yarker (Norfolk and Nor¬ 
wich) 


Join the Socialist Alliance 


I enclose a cheque or postal orderfor£24 (£6unwaged 
Name 





Address 


J Town/city_ [ 

j Postcode_Phone_| 

1 Email_I 

| Socialist Alliance, Whickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, ■ 

I London El 4TR. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance ■ 

I_I 
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REVIEW 

For those who 
will come after us 

Susan Weissman Victor Serge: the course is set on hope 

Verso 2001, pp364, £22 

T he life of Victor Serge was exemplary. The ess by which its victory had been secured, soundingly refutes this absurd claim. Particu- 
fact of his survival was unique. His work One of the reasons for an almost universal dis- larly impressive is the account of the relation- 
is therefore of unparalleled significance trust of his work from within orthodox ship between Serge and Trotsky and, although 
in what Trotsky called the Machiavellian cen- Trotskyism was his assertion that the germs I might not accept Weissman’s ultimate as- 
tury of universal dishonesty. of the Stalinist degeneration were present sessment of the nature of the Soviet Union, I 

Serge’s novels and reports are hugely im- within Bolshevism. As Serge rightly notes, do not think she does any violence to Serge’s 
portant to any understanding of both the however, there was also a mass of other germs basic concepts in outlining his theory of de- 
Soviet social formation and the relationship - there were other routes possible. generation. 

between Bolshevism and its Stalinist apothe- Another reason for the denigration of Serge Richard Greeman, in a recent article in In- 
osis. His work has inspired by both love and by Trotskyists is what has been called his temational Socialism has, however, levelled 
an almost universal distrust. A bitter oppo- moralism, particularly in regard to the debate some serious charges against Weissman 
nent of the Stalinist bureaucracy, he also came over Kronstadt. Having fought against the (spring 2002). Firstly, that she downgrades 
into conflict with orthodox Trotskyism and Kronstadt rising, Serge was convinced of the the literary status of the novels in order to 
died, in Mexico in 1947, a renegade from all necessity of defeating it, but he nonetheless inflate the importance of Serge’s core project 
camps but the revolution. His work is a last- regarded it as the revolution’s darkest and of understanding the Soviet Union. Greeman 
ing testament, from beneath the weight of most tragic moment and constantly fought charges her with abandoning the aesthetic 
both Stalinist and Trotskyist slander, to those against any attempt to hide the real process aspect of Serge’s project in her haste to prove 
left oppositionists murdered by the bureauc- by which it had occurred. He tmly felt that it Serge’s credentials as a witness of the left 
racy. He was one of the few to survive and could have been avoided. opposition. Indeed, in her terms, she is ran- 

document both their nature and their fate, and It was on the question of Kronstadt and sacking the novels for news of the fate of 
in doing so also contributed to an understand- morality that he argued with Trotsky on his the left opposition and its destruction. This 
ing of the nature of the Soviet Union and the return to the west - largely as a result of Trot- is absolutely correct. They are experimental, 
“vengeance of history” that was to be its ul- sky’s misguided notion of what Serge was literary novels, but they are all we have in 
timate fate. saying, but also because of a slander cam- the way of clues to the fate of that great gen- 

Serge was bom in Bmssels 1890 to a Rus- paign against Serge to do with the circum- eration of revolutionaries and we need to use 
sian revolutionary emigre family. Imprisoned stances of his release and his later (false) them as important historical documents. An 
for his early anarchist activities, he was con- implication in the murder of Ignace Reiss. Be- aesthetic assessment we await from 
verted to Marxism after his experience of the cause of these untmths and under the weight Greeman himself. 

abortive Spanish uprising of 1917 and the of Stalinist falsification, Serge came into con- Greeman’s second charge is that she mis- 

victory of October. Joining the Bolshevik flict with a ‘Trotskyism’ which proved inca- leads us over the basic nature of Serge’s ideas, 
Party, he became an agent of the Comintern pable of unflinchingly facing reality, because she abdicates his theoretical devel- 
in Germany and found his way into the ranks particularly with regard to the founding of the opment in favour of a more linear biographi- 
of the left opposition. Expelled in 1928, he was Fourth International. As he once said, “Insti- cal narrative. There is some justice in this, but 
imprisoned by the bureaucracy from 1933 to tutions can be defended by lies; revolutions his specific charge that she misunderstands 
1936. As an exile he joined the Trotskyist op- never.” ( ibid p79). Serge’s view of the Cheka is misplaced, since 

position in the west, but rapidly fell out with It is clear then that a new biographical she think she contributes much to the discus- 
Trotsky over questions of morality and his study of Serge is to be welcomed, sion, particularly in her account of the relation 
support for the POUM. He died in Mexico in Weissman’s book is not really a definitive between the Cheka and the relentless proc- 
1947, a friend and comrade of Trotsky’s biography, but it is still a great addition. There ess of Stalinisation so apparent to Serge him- 
widow, Natalia Sedova. They were really the have been previous assessments of Serge’s self. The objection that she fails to understand 
last of the old opposition - the last scattered work. Richard Greeman, in particular, has the biographical context in her “aversion” to 
remnants of Bolshevism. sustained a long-running project to rescue chronology (Greenman, pill) is also mis- 

Serge tmly lived the revolution. His life is Serge from obscurity, through translating his placed, as she is not writing a straight biogra- 
only really comparable with others of the left work and the formation of the Victor Serge phy, but a study of ideas that Serge had on 
opposition. But of course he was one of only Foundation. David Cotterill’s edition of the the nature of the revolution and its aftermath 
a handful of survivors. As Serge once said Serge-Trotsky correspondence is useful and - unravelling “the labyrinth of madness”, as 
of himself, “I have undergone a little over 10 Bill Marshall’s literary study of Serge is ex- he would have it (Weissman, p6). 
years of various forms of captivity, agitated cellent. Susan Weissman herself has edited What moves me about Weissman’s study 
in seven countries, and written 20 books. I a special issue of Critique on Serge, and is its relentless attempt to uncover the rela- 
own nothing. On several occasions a press Revolutionary History has done much the tionship between Serge’s political conscience 
with a vast circulation has hurled filth at me same thing. Of course, anybody who can get and the process of revolution. The dialectic 
because I spoke the truth. Behind us lies a their hands on a copy of Serge’s own Mem- between individuality and those vast social 
victorious revolution gone astray, several oirs of a revolutionary is off to a good start, forces unleashed by October is expressed ad- 
abortive attempts at revolution, and massa- Weissman’s new book, however, is invalu- mirably by Weissman. As a writer Serge ful- 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing 'parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, 'One state, one party’. We oppose every manifest 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist 'socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communist are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human histovy. 

All who accept these principles are uvged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 


cres in so great a number as to inspire a cer¬ 
tain dizziness. And to think that is not over 
yet. Let me be done with this digression; 
those were the only roads possible for us. I 
have more confidence in mankind and the 
future than ever before”(V Serge Memoirs 
of a revolutionary London 1984, pp9-10). 

His novels recount the nature of that lived 
revolution and its destmction. Written in pe¬ 
riods when political activity was impossible - 
largely after his expulsion from the Commu¬ 
nist Party in the aftermath of the Chinese 
massacres of 1927 until his death - they are a 
witness to the struggles of oppositionists and 
their tenacity in the face of the bureaucracy. 

Victor Serge saw his novels, to use Trot¬ 
sky’s words, as a kind of “spectral voice from 
the mausoleum” of Stalinist degeneration. 
They testified to those who had been physi¬ 
cally and politically eliminated from the terrain 
of history - fixing their nature “for the benefit 
of those who will come after us” (J Berger The 
look of things London 1972, p75). His analy¬ 
sis of Stalinism led him to uncover the proc¬ 


able for thinking more deeply about Serge’s 
search to uncover the nature of the Soviet 
Union and it is within these parameters that 
the book is written. 

Rather than set herself the daunting task of 
covering all of the revolutions and struggles 
with which Serge concerned himself, 
Weissman explicitly undertakes an assess¬ 
ment of Serge’s understanding of the fate of 
the Russian Revolution. Richard Greeman 
has been working for three decades to write a 
comprehensive biography of Serge and the 
task has proved too much so far, so a narrower 
focus on Stalinism is useful. There are some 
unnecessary repetitions in Weissman’s book 
and it does not fully relate some of the theo¬ 
retical explorations with Serge’s life and prac¬ 
tice, but on the whole it is an absolutely 
superb piece of work. 

Her exploration of the Reiss debacle is very 
good, as is her detective work on Serge’s poli¬ 
tics at the end of his life. There have been slan¬ 
derous allegations that he had abandoned 
revolutionary Marxism and Weissman re¬ 


filled the double duty of rebel and 
revolutionary. He fulfilled that central respon¬ 
sibility to speak the truth to the masses that 
was so much a part of the culture of the left 
opposition and of course abandoned by or¬ 
thodox Trotskyism and Stalinism. 

Weissman understands the deeply human 
aspect of Serge’s novels and politics - that the 
revolution could not be divorced from suffer¬ 
ing, kindness and love. Even that “midnight 
in the century” was a night filled with a rain of 
stars and in this Serge glimpsed that in the ac¬ 
cumulation of such defeats there were also 
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great victories for human beings ( ibid p280). | 

Serge constantly reasserted that in order to | 
love others we had to understand world his- * 
tory and of course, at the end of the day, his- * 
tory really is the world’s judgement. I 

This account of Serge and the left opposi- j 
tion leaves us in little doubt about the ultimate l 
nature of that judgement. It is a further re- * 
source of hope retrieved from that century of | 
disaster • I 

Martyn Hudson ^ 
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SA votes for 
union 
networks 


SWP drags its feet 


L ast weekend’s gathering of union 
activists, organised by the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, turned out to be a 
damp squib. Only around 100 comrades 
turned up at the South Camden Commu¬ 
nity School on June 29. 

After the encouraging, 1,000-strong 
conference held on March 16, there was 
a mood of confidence and enthusiasm. 
A feeling that the S A had taken a signifi¬ 
cant step forward. True, the event had 
been more of a rally than a conference, 
but it had cemented the excellent SA 
position on the democratisation of un¬ 
ion political funds, and the well attended, 
union-based workshops laid the basis for 
the creation of Socialist Alliance trade 
union fractions. 

Prior to March 16, the CPGB proposal 
for the establishment of such fractions 
had been overwhelmingly rejected by 
the SA national executive. Yet comrades 
meeting in both the railworkers and PCSU 
workshops had voted to set them up 
anyway. Other workshops at the very 
least exchanged email addresses, and 
comrades in Natfhe, the lecturers’ union, 
set up an e-list. 

Faced with this reality, the June execu¬ 
tive meeting voted to “establish Social¬ 
ist Alliance networks in each union, with 
elected convenors”. These networks 
“are not and should not be built as alter¬ 
natives to existing broad left and rank and 
file groups within unions”, but would be 
used as a “means of coordinating our 
campaign on the political fund (and 
where possible on other issues that 
arise)”. 

This position was overwhelmingly 
endorsed last Saturday, but, with so few 
people in attendance, putting it into 
practice was effectively a non-starter. 
For example, on Saturday there were 
only six comrades at the PCSU work¬ 
shop (compared to over 30 on March 
16), and only four SA railworkers (20 on 
March 16). Last time there had been 
about 100 education workers and al¬ 
most twice as many Unison members; 
this time there were a dozen teachers and 
lecturers and only 10 Unison comrades. 
Almost all our key union activists were 
absent. 

While all the workshops took deci¬ 
sions to set up Natfhe-style e-lists for the 
exchange of information, that was the limit 
of what they agreed. None of the union 
groups even voted to meet again. 

In introducing the final session of the 
conference, SA chair Liz Davies never¬ 
theless expressed satisfaction at what 
had been achieved: “This was never 
going to be March 16,” she said. “That 
was never the intention. It has been a 
very practical day.” I have to ask, what 
exactly did it achieve that was “practi¬ 
cal”? Small groups of comrades did ex¬ 
change personal details and chatted 
about matters of concern within their 
particular union - either side of which, in 
the two plenary sessions, comrades gen¬ 
erally sounded off on whatever topic 
they pleased. 

However, as far as the largest S A com¬ 
ponent, the Socialist Workers Party, was 
concerned, things went exactly to plan. 
Unlike the CPGB, the SWP has no clear 
idea of where it wants to take the SA. 
While we see the alliance as the poten¬ 






SA trade union organiser Mark Hoskisson: 
“mass socialist alternative” 


tial core of the working class party so des¬ 
perately needed, for the SWP it is merely 
a conduit into the already existing ‘so¬ 
cialist party’. From the SWP’s point of 
view, S A union fractions do not serve any 
purpose - after all the SWP already has 
its own fronts in many unions, so why 
set up what it would regard as parallel 
formations? And, unless the SWP wants 
them to succeed, executive resolutions 
remain a dead letter. 

So, whereas the SWP had gone all out 
to mobilise people - particularly its own 
comrades - for March 16, this time it had 
deliberately downplayed the event. It 
sent along one or two of its activists from 
most of the major unions, but the SWP 
union rank and file was absent. As a re¬ 
sult, it was a small gathering, incapable 
of taking effective decisions that could 
be put into practice. Hardly anybody 
came from outside the capital. 

Around 50 SWPers were in the hall - 
they accounted for about half of those 
present. Not that the venue was over¬ 
flowing with members of the SA’s other 
principal supporting organisations ei¬ 
ther. Workers Power and the CPGB had 
about 10 comrades each, while the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty and Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Group both had half a 
dozen or so. The number of independ¬ 
ents barely reached double figures. 

The first speaker in the main session 
was Mark Hoskisson, the SA trade un¬ 
ion organiser and a member of Workers 
Power. Comrade Hoskisson gave a bal¬ 
anced account of the comparative 
strengths of the union bureaucracies, on 
the one hand, and the rank and file move¬ 
ment for democratisation, on the other. 
He described how Blairite union leaders 
had launched a counteroffensive - for 
example, in May reversing the gains 
made in the Fire Brigades Union last year, 
when conference had voted to consider 
withholding financial support from La¬ 
bour candidates who refused to back 
union policies and changing its mles to 
allow support for political parties other 
than Labour. 

For comrade Hoskisson there were 
two main thrusts for Socialist Alliance 


campaigning: democracy for the union 
rank and file; and the “possibility of a 
mass socialist alternative”. Clearly he 
saw the S A itself as a vehicle for achiev¬ 
ing both. 

FBU official Nick Williams, suspended 
by the bureaucracy for supporting the 
alliance, pointed out from the floor that 
the reason the fight for democratisation 
had not been won was because the bat¬ 
tle had not been taken to the union 
branches - instead we had resorted to 
“lobbying, manoeuvring and machina¬ 
tions at conference”. Quite right, and all 
the more reason for the main force that 
understands the need for democratisa¬ 
tion, the Socialist Alliance, to be organ¬ 
ised at every level in the FBU, as in all 
unions. 

The second platform speaker, Candy 
Udwin of the SWP, gave us some useful 
information on the fight within her un¬ 
ion, Unison. She described the success¬ 
ful fringe meeting on democratisation at 
last month’s conference (140 copies of 
the SA pamphlet Whose money is it any¬ 
way? were sold) and she too called for 
the debate to be “taken to the rank and 
file”. But, although she thought there was 
now a “real possibility” of building rank 


and file organisation in the unions, com¬ 
rade Udwin gave no indication of the role 
she saw for the SA. She did, however, 
treat us to a bout of SWP official opti¬ 
mism: “The mood’s moving in our direc¬ 
tion,” she concluded. 

In fact comrade Udwin’s contribution 
was remarkably restrained compared to 
some of her SWP comrades. Dave Hayes, 
speaking from the platform in the final 
session, was gushing in his assessment 
of the prospects for socialists: “The gen¬ 
eral trend is our way - worldwide, work¬ 
ers are starting to fight.” Other SWP 
comrades seemed more interested in pro¬ 
moting the forthcoming European Social 
Forum in Florence - a vital site for the 
intervention of socialists and commu¬ 
nists, it is tme, but not the prime purpose 
of Saturday’s event. 

The CPGB’s Marcus Strom com¬ 
mended the decision of the RMT to stop 
funding Labour MPs who had refused 
to back union policy. “Bob Crow has 
given the lead,” he said, but we ought 
to go further. In general the alliance had 
not thought through its attitude to the 
Labour Party. For example, we had not 
taken our electoral tactics seriously. The 
logic of the RMT decision is what 


should inform our own approach. If 
Labour election candidates would not 
back basic working class demands, they 
should not get working class votes. If, 
however, they were prepared to sign up 
to a set of minimum demands, then we 
should be prepared to campaign for 
them - that would set the cat amongst 
the Blairite pigeons. 

Unfortunately, no other speaker rose 
to the challenge. In fact one or two com¬ 
rades - members of the SWP or ISG - 
seemed to be questioning our emphasis 
on the democratisation of the unions’ 
political fund in the first place: “It makes 
it appear that all we’re interested in is the 
money.” One ISGer thought it was more 
important to make union officials ac¬ 
countable to their members than Labour 
politicians to the unions who fund them. 
Surely we need to fight for both. 

Comrade Hoskisson answered this 
effectively. It is not a question of us want¬ 
ing to “get our hands on union money” 
- only the bureaucrats say that: “It is not 
us inventing this campaign. Workers 
themselves are saying, ‘Why the hell are 
we paying this money?”’ It was obvious 
that the Socialist Alliance should try to 
channel this expression of discontent in 
a positive direction. 

The ISG moved an amendment to the 
agreed statement, so that it now reads: 
“This is not a campaign to disaffiliate 
unions from Labour, but to ensure el¬ 
ementary democratic control over the 
political fund and over union leaders by 
rank and file members’ ’ (amendment itali¬ 
cised). While no-one disagreed with the 
sentiment, we ought to be clear that our 
campaign is primarily a political one, di¬ 
rected against those who still claim the 
allegiance of workers. 

With this one amendment the state¬ 
ment was passed nem con. But AWL 
comrades considered it too confused 
and moved that it should be taken away 
for redrafting. When this was defeated, 
they abstained when it was put to the vote 
(see Weekly Worker June 27 for the full 
statement). 

So the clear policy of SA trade union¬ 
ists is for the establishment of Socialist 
Alliance networks in each union. The 
fight to make this a reality must now 
begin • 

Peter Manson 
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